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IT HELPED SINK 





SIX JAPANESE WARSHIPS 


A little over a year ago we told you how a 
secret device had helped win a great battle. 
The device came back from the wars, was 
sealed in a box, and placed in the vaults at 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


We couldn’t tell you the full story then 
for security reasons, but now we can open 
the box and let you know what was inside. 
It was a magnetron, a kind of electronic 
tube, installed and operated in Radar equip- 
ment on the famous U. S. S. Boise. 

The Radar was used in night action off 
Savo Island in the Solomon Island group 
on October 11-12, 1942. During the 


engagement, six Japanese warships were sent 
to the bottom of the sea. 

Long before Pearl Harbor the Government 
asked Bell Telephone Laboratories to put its 
wide experience and knowledge of electronics 
to work in perfecting Radar as a military in- 
strument. Through Western Electric Company, 
its manufacturing branch, the Bell System 
became the largest source of Radar for our 
fighting forces. 

This is not surprising for Radar develop- 
ment and production stem from the same 
roots that produced and continue to nourish 
this country’s telephone system. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Responsibility of the Classicist 


By HERBERT NEWELL COUCH 


To Hold before His Students a Positive Program of Clear Thinking 
and Universal Truth 


T ONE point in his auto- 
A biography Hans Zinsser indi- 
cates through the device of 
writing in the third person, which 
has given him a certain dispas- 
sionate freedom of expression, that 
he has always looked with favor 
on a spot of beer as a preliminary 
to undertaking an essay on an educa- 
tional subject. This, he has found, 
serves to produce in him a solemn-ass 
mood and thus to bring him into 
closer harmony with the mental atti- 
tude of the professional educator.’ 

In commencing this essay, I confess 
to a measure of attainment of that 
mood, though no extraneous stimulus 
has been necessary to bring it to pass. 
It arises from the fact that one 
inevitably falls heir to an entire 
pattern of thinking from the past, 
and the inherited points of view have 
not infrequently been expressed in a 


14s I Remember Him: The Biography of R. S. 


solemn and pompous manner. Nor 
is the classicist entirely to blame, 
since it has for many years been 
incumbent on those who write of the 
classics to marshal their forces as for 
the defense of a citadel under attack. 
The defensive attitude becomes espe- 
cially necessary in times of transition, 
when restless discontent with past 
failures prompts the search for a 
scapegoat on which the chagrin of 
disappointed educators may be loosed. 
But in spite of the familiar pattern 
of disparagement and praise in which 
the older cultures have so often been 
involved, the classics have come to 
occupy a curious and changing réle in 
the thinking of those who have con- 
cerned themselves during the past 
two or three years with the problems 
of a new and revitalized curriculum 
for the American college in the days 
of peace. The claims of Greek and 
Latin have in fact presented the 
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educational philosopher with some- 
thing of a dilemma. 

On the one hand, there have not 
been wanting virulent attacks on the 
classical disciplines as the symbol of 
an outmoded era at a time when 
salvation for American youth is 
thought to depend on modernism.’ 
The reason for this animosity seems 
to me to lie not essentially in positive 
opposition to the values of the classics 
themselves, for normally those who 
write most vigorously on the subject 
demonstrate comparatively little inti- 
mate knowledge of the literature of 
Greece and Rome. It is rather that 
there is no symbol of general igno- 
rance and specialized knowledge more 
readily available than Greek for the 
demagogue of modernism to hammer 
upon. And with the cultivation of 
mass literacy, if not mass culture, 
anything that savors of an aristocracy 
of learning is necessarily suspect. 

On the other hand, time plays 
strange tricks on the critics, and 
words that carried conviction even 
one and two decades ago, at a time 
when the study of the classics was 
suffering a marked reduction in many 
New England colleges, now ring 
hollow. The demonstrated ineffect- 
iveness of subsequent instruction can 
no longer be laid to the preoccupation 
of youth with the dead voices of 
antiquity. New studies have crowded 
the classrooms of secondary schools: 


*Cf., for example, Algo D. Henderson in “College 
and the Century of the Common Man, ~~ Zi 
American Scholar (Autumn, 1943), says: “If the col- 
leges are to combat postwar disillusionment . . . 
they will do this . by placing their curricular 
emphasis squarely on the present’ _ (page 467). Yet 
Mr. Henderson presently concedes the necessity for 
¢ relating of the wisdom of the past to the present 

age 468). Perhape he differs from the classicist 

hee in point of approach and in emphasis. 
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freedom of choice has prevailed in the 
colleges; modernism has run ram- 
pant; and yet the desired discipline 
of mind and judgment has been 
strangely wanting in the finished 
product. Under these circumstances, 
the protests that are still voiced 
against the study of antiquity have 
grown futile and meaningless in the 
ears of thoughtful men. 


S AN example of the type of 
criticism that has long flour- 
ished, I shall content myself with 
recalling a single paragraph from the 
writings of Thomas Henry Huxley, 
which I have selected because it 
originated in the nineteenth century 
and was quoted again in a recent 
book. It belongs among the more 
eloquent and literate attacks on the 
classicists: 

There is perhaps no sight in the world 
more saddening and revolting than is 
offered by men sunk in ignorance of 
everything but what other men have 
written; seemingly devoid of moral belief 
or guidance; but with the sense of beauty 
so keen, and the power of expression so 
cultivated that their sensual caterwauling 
may be almost mistaken for the music of 
the spheres.’ 

That statement would be both 
interesting and devastating if there 
were any large measure of truth in it. 
But Huxley attacks the classicists 
for cultivating a sense of beauty and 
facility of expression, when others 
belabor them no less vigorously for 
losing all refinement of culture in the 
arid pursuit of subjunctives, retained 
accents on disyllabic enclitics, and 
the poetic beauty of the penthemi- 


3Van Doren, Mark. Liberal Education. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1943, p. 45. 
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meral caesura. Would that the num- 
ber of those whose sense of beauty 
is enriched and whose power of 
expression is cultivated by a study 
of the classics might be vastly 
increased! To speak of a classicist 
as “‘seemingly devoid of moral belief 
or guidance” is to describe an indi- 
vidual whom I have yet to meet 
engaged in teaching any course in 
Greek or Latin language, literature, 
or culture, unless it be a purely 
philological study, and I think that 
the philologists would protest against 
their exclusion. 

To single out men “sunk in igno- 
rance of everything but what other 
men have written” is, of course, to 
challenge the moral right of with- 
drawal into an ivory tower. Such a 
challenge is entirely justified, but the 
classicist is far from vulnerable on 
this count. On the contrary, one 
instinctively quotes Cicero both for 
the recognition of the evil and for its 
repudiation by a man of letters: 
“These others,” says Cicero, “may 
rightly feel a sense of shame if they 
have so buried themselves in their 
literary pursuits that they are unable 
to contribute from them a single 
thing to the common advantage and 
enlightenment of society.”* Cicero 
continues, it will be remembered, 
with a statement of his own indebted- 
ness to literature for the recruitment 
of mental and spiritual power as 
he busies himself in the Senate and 
the law courts. 

Even classicists sometimes look 
at the world about them and recognize 
the interrelationship of all branches 
of knowledge. They have shared 


“Pro Archia, Sec. 12. 
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fully with their colleagues in inter- 
departmental discussions that have 
of late done much to break down the 
sense of division or difference in 
fields of scholarship. Among intelli- 
gent men, the old conflict between 
the humanities and the sciences has 
been, to some extent at least, resolved 
in an understanding that all branches 
of knowledge or study have a relation- 
ship one with another and lead ulti- 
mately to truth. But let it not be 
forgotten that that liberal assessment 
of knowledge was fully appreciated in 
Roman antiquity. Cicero speaks thus 
on the theme: “All the arts that bear 
on human society have as it were 
a common chain binding them to- 
gether, and they are associated with 
one another by a sort of blood 
relationship.”’s 

It follows, therefore, that whatever 
virtues there may be in our current 
conclusions regarding the interrela- 
tionship of diverse fields of knowledge, 
originality is not one of them. These 
patterns of thought were fashioned 
by an earlier age, and they are 
available for our instruction if we 
care to use them. 

The reply to Huxley’s criticism 
has tempted me again into the 
familiar conflict. My weapon of 
defense has been, I fear, the well- 
worn shield of denial, and that of 
attack has been little more than the 
affirmation of a positive and alert 
interest in the world on the part of 
the classicist. It is, however, no part 
of my intention to avoid an acknowl- 
edgment of the responsibility of the 
classicist to his students and to society, 
or to deny the fact that he has at 


5] bid., Sec. 2. 
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times permitted the comfortable con- 
viction of virtue to lull him into an 
impervious pursuit of his ancient and 
admirable models. 


HAT then are the responsibili- 

ties of the classicist? Surely, 
as the trustee of humanism, he has 
the pre-eminent task of translating 
his concept of human values into the 
method and practice of his teaching. 
What I mean is something like this: 
If the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages enriches the vocabulary 
of the student, then the classicist has 
a moral responsibility to bear testi- 
mony to that fact through his own 
writing and speech. If the principles 
of Greek drama have a universal 
significance, then the professor of 
Greek must make his contribution to 
the interpretation of Shakespeare 
and Ibsen. If it is true that Thucy- 
dides affords the finest known instruc- 
tion in the appraisal of political 
motivation, then the classicist must, 
in his conversation as well as in the 
classroom, make it clear that his 
judgment of contemporary life is 
based on models that are more 
enduring than the hysteria of the 
moment. 

But do these illustrations amount 
to anything more than modern exam- 
ples of the rejection of the philosophy 
of the ivory tower which was pre- 
sented a moment ago in the words of 
Cicero? The answer is that they are 
precisely that. They have this fur- 
ther validity, however, that they 
imply a recognition of the fact that 
the responsibility of the classicist 
is not fulfilled when he has quoted 
Cicero to purge himself and his 
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associates of the charge of sloth or 
mental atrophy. If Cicero drank 
of the wells of humanism to refresh 
himself while he toiled in the dust 
and din of the forum, that is an 
excellent defense of Cicero. But 
Cicero cannot fight our battles for us. 
The classicist must exemplify the 
same faith by his own receptive 
attitude toward all sources of liberal 
culture and by the active measures 
that he takes to make the draught of 
humanism available to his students 
and his associates. 

How is this to be done? There is 
probably no teacher of Greek and 
Latin who has not reflected at one 
time or another in profound dis- 
couragement on the circumscribed 
medium of his teaching. He offers 
a course in Homer, and two or three 
students elect to study the greatest 
epic of European literature; a handful 
of men and women concern them- 
selves with the heritage of Roman 
thought; a dozen, at the most, will 
pursue the political wisdom of Tacitus. 
Though the instructor speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, how 
can his voice be heard by those who 
have ears but will not hear? 

A solution, or an apparent solution, 
for paucity of numbers has_ been 
found by many classical teachers 
through the development of courses 
on various aspects of classical antiq- 
uity conducted in English. Far from 
raising this issue as a straw man in 
order to demolish it, I should like to 
commend the practice, even though 
I do not believe that it affords the 
complete answer to the problem. 
The initial distaste of many a 
classicist for courses about ancient 
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culture, as opposed to courses in the 
ancient. languages, arises from an 
understandable and not wholly rep- 
rehensible sense of superiority. He 
has labored long and arduously in 
order to gain command of the keys 
which have opened to him the garden 
of ancient culture in all its richness. 
Why should others be spared the 
rigors of the way? 


EVERTHELESS, if we are sin- 
cerely devoted to the essence of 
humanism, we may take heart when 
we reflect that the “humanities” as a 
discipline of study are a Latin and 
not a Greek heritage’ to modern 
society. It was Cicero more than 
any other man who was responsible 
for the transmission of the mellow 
wisdom of Hellas through the Latin 
language. Therefore, if Greek cul- 
ture could be preserved through 
another language of antiquity, some- 
thing of the same nature may still 
be done, for the English tongue has a 
poetic and literary tradition not less 
noble than the language of Cicero. 
It is not unseemly that, through the 
English language, the wisdom and 
the way of life of a people that is 
greater than any single tongue should 
be transmitted to a larger public. 
There is one indispensable safeguard 
on which we should firmly insist: 
this instruction should be given by 
men who themselves have served a 
long apprenticeship in the languages 
of antiquity, for if we get far from 
the fountainhead of ancient culture 
there will be a deplorable aridity in 
the classroom. 
The objective of such studies must 
be recognized as an understanding of 
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content, and a consequent enrich- 
ment of experience that comes through 
the awareness of ways of thought 
and action through which other 
peoples have attained high and noble 
ends. If the instructor fails to realize 
the purpose toward which he is 
striving, and if as a consequence he 
lives in a melancholy conviction of 
frustration because intricacies of meter 
and phraseology are lost to his stu- 
dents in translation, he is doomed to 
failure at the outset. It is precisely 
for these reasons that the courses 
on classical antiquity will be ade- 
quately conducted only by those men 
who are sufficiently conversant with 
the ancient languages to have ab- 
sorbed the atmosphere of classical 
culture and to have ceased to be 
self-conscious about their own superior 
attainments. 

Courses on classical topics, con- 
ducted in English, have, therefore, 
their own demonstrable values. We 
must not, however, make the mistake 
of thinking that they are an adequate 
substitute for the ancient languages 
themselves. The study of Greek or 
of Latin, with the obdurate insistence 
of the inflected language that one 
pay heed to the dignity and value of 
words, offers a training in a precise 
way of thought that is not readily 
reached by less exacting studies. 
The indispensable prelude to turning 
the message of one’s native language 
into another tongue is first to think 
simply and clearly of the idea that is 
to be conveyed. This is, I know, 
rank heresy in the eyes of my 
psychological colleagues, who will 
claim that there is no demonstrable 
connection between the content of a 
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course and the achieved results.* 
I remain respectfully unconvinced. 
No responsibility rests more heavily 
on the classicist than the obligation 
to convey to his students the inherent 
truth and wisdom of his material. 
That task involves of necessity the 
duty to point out the manner in 
which the universality of ancient 
thought is related to modern studies, 
and this end can be effectively 
accomplished by wise and discrimi- 
nating programs of study that find 
a common theme in antiquity and 
in the present. There are inherent 
dangers in the comparative approach, 
but topics of this nature can, I am 
convinced, be studied in such a way 
as not to take the vitality out of the 
classics or out of the modern accom- 
plishment. Success in the venture 
remains, however, a constant chal- 
lenge to the ingenuity of the instructor. 


ist ME cite one experiment that 
I recently tried. I was directing 
the work of two students who were 
pursuing an honors program; both 
were pretty well grounded in Greek. 
We first.read Aristotle’s Poetics with 
considerable care and with a great 
deal of attention to the concept of 
tragedy. We then read Euripides’ 
Medea, primarily as a study of 
the problem involved when Jason 
attempts to introduce as his bride, 
a foreign woman and one who, as a 
sorceress with a history of fratricide, 
murder, and deception freely under- 
taken to accomplish her end, stands 
apart as an unassimilable element in 


6For a recent analysis of the development of this 
contention, cf. Albert Rapp, “The Experimental 
Background of the Problem of Learning,” Classical 
Journal, XL (May, 1945), pp. 467-80. 
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the Greek community. At the same 
time, in Euripides’ play Medea has 
her mortal moods; she is stirred by 
anger and jealousy, warmed by the 
same sun and hurt by the same 
wounds as any maiden of Corinth. 

At this point I assigned to one of 
my honors students, Maxwell Ander- 
son’s Wingless Victory, the play which 
deals with the colored wife introduced 
by the seafaring New Englander into 
his native village; to the other [| 
assigned David Garnet’s novel, The 
Sailor’s Return, which has a not 
dissimilar theme, with an English 
country setting. As collateral read- 
ing, I suggested to both, Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s Java Head, which 
deals with the Chinese wife, and 
which has a quite different emphasis. 
I then asked the students, working 
together so far as they wished, to 
write essays dealing with the human 
emotions of envy, hate, bigotry, 
generosity, and charity as they had 
been handled in those literary studies. 
The results were, I think, not without 
some merit. 

If the classicist will approach the 
problems of modern life in this 
manner, he will be able to make at 
least one invaluable contribution to 
sanity of judgment in a time of 
political and economic stress, for he 
can hold as a beacon before his 
students the essential simplicity of 
thought by which the Greeks sought 
truth. In antiquity, the philosopher 
taught that the end of political 
activity was the attainment of the 
“good life’ for man, and by the 
singleness of his purpose, he saved 
himself from the confusion and turmoil 

[Continued on page 454] 
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The Value of the Humanities 


By BAKER BROWNELL 


The Interpretation Being Used in the Montana Study 


OR most persons the humanities 
refer in some way to the 
intrinsic values of living as con- 

trasted to the extrinsic or instru- 
mental values. Thus living valued 
for living’s sake may be set over 
against living valued as a prelude to 
heaven, as the supernaturalists once 
had it. Or living in itself may be set 
over against living as an introduction 
to “success,” “fame,” “fortune,” 
“leisure,” as later ambitions expressed 
it. Again, childhood as a valued area 
of life may be held in contrast to 
childhood as a mere preface to 
maturity, as some of the more con- 
servative educators might put it. 
Or, again, the world as seen in terms 
of human values may be set over 
against the mechanism of behavior 
and the factual organization of the 
universe, as some scientists interpret 
it. These tendencies to value living 
intrinsically are usually marks of the 
humanities. In many such cases, 
furthermore, the humanities are de- 
fined by their segregation from other 
areas of interest that are presumably 
less human. 

As most persons see it, the humani- 
ties have to do with the consum- 
mations of living value, which are, or 
should be, in each moment of living 
as it comes along, not in some realm 
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of postponed values beyond the range 
of experience today. But with that, 
the agreement, such as it is, is likely 
toend. The form that the humanities 
should take in our society, or their 
cultural vehicle, has many different 
interpretations. 

Plato was about the first in the 
Western world to give the humanities 
their present range and meaning. 
Earlier philosophers had considered 
only the cosmos, or natural world. 
Theirs was a philosophy of sub- 
stances. Others considered the mathe- 
matical order and the logical order of 
things. Then came Socrates and the 
Sophists with their attention fixed 
on the nature of man and our knowl- 
edge of him. But it was Plato, as the 
philosopher, Ernst Cassirer, said, 
who first realized that to know man, 
as a whole human being, we must 
know also his culture. Thus with 
Plato the field of the humanities was 
extended to the state and other orders 
of man’s making, such as language, 
myth, religion, the arts. Later, his- 
tory was added. Later still, science, 
though not yet generally accepted, 
may become, as Cassirer said, the 
“last segment of the circle of 
humanity.” 

All of these, so far as they are 
humanities, are treated as elabora- 
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tions of the human spirit. They are 
expressions of essentially human 
values in different areas of life, and 
this, the priority of human value in 
any field of interest, is about all that 
can be given as a definition of the 
humanities. Though the humanities 
in their approach to experience give 
priority to human value over super- 
natural value or natural fact, the 
difference is one of emphasis or atti- 
tude, not of subject-matter or field. 
They should be considered not as 
departments of subject-matter but 
as co-ordinated functions in a con- 
tinuous human culture. 

In what forms do these humanities 
find their culminating expression 
and what should be their criteria? 
I shall discuss three alternative 
interpretations. 


HE first interpretation is that the 

culminating expression of the hu- 
manities is in institutions. Thus the 
stability and power of institutions 
such as the school, the church, party, 
state, fraternity, team, marriage, 
property, the woman’s club, the 
American Association of University 
Professors, and so on, become criteria 
of value in respect to the humanities. 
Here the humanities are thought of as 
primarily organizational and struc- 
tural in interest and value. 

These institutional organizations— 
if I may define them very broadly and 
unconventionally—are really direc- 
tives for the association of human 
beings in action. That, at least, is 
their function. They are channels 
laid out for the purpose of giving 
certain kinds of order or structure to 
the activities of persons in respect 
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to each other. Participation in these 
activities, then, becomes of great 
importance, and institutional behav- 
ior, of this sort, is thus treated by 
many persons as more or less an end 
in itself. It is formulated, patterned 
activity, a kind of dance, as it were, 
in which a man’s participation is one 
of the end values of his living. In 
activities such as a chorus, a drama, 
a dance to music, a tennis or chess 
game, a good conversation, or even 
in the organized perfections of the tea 
service of Japan, or of some church 
services on this side of the world, 
there is, indeed, an order of opera- 
tions, or form, which may have a 
value in itself. Each one of these kinds 
of activity, in this sense, is a dance, 
that is, a kind of formal, co-operative 
behavior done for the fun of it. 

There are those who might say that 
any organized institutional behavior 
is a kind of dance, since it too is a 
formal order of activities performed 
for its own sake. That, at least, is 
the point of view of those who find 
the culminating expression of the 
humanities in institutions. The dance 
of property, the dance of the state, 
the dance of the woman’s club, the 
dance of constitutional law, the dance 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors would thus differ 
from other dances only in the kind of 
tactics employed, not in any essential 
principle. 

Throughout this institutional inter- 
pretation of the humanities, there is 
always an emphasis on human par- 
ticipation in terms of action. It is a 
dynamic conception of the humanities 
in which people not merely “belong” 
but in which they act. They get in 
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there and pitch, in this character- 
istically American philosophy, or they 
do not get the true value of it. This 
emphasis on action, ordered action, 
over against perception or passive 
knowing as an end value of human 
life is all to the good. 

The institutional interpretation of 
the humanities also has a great weak- 
ness. Institutional behavior does 
indeed emphasize human participa- 
tion. The only trouble is that it 
often may engage only a part of the 
human being in that operation. Insti- 
tutions so often are centered in their 
own peculiar institutional entity that 
there is no room for the human being 
as a whole to participate in them. 
Thus the institution called the courts 
may engage only that aspect of a 
person’s life that has to do with 
burglary, regardless of the fact that 
he may be good to his mother or like 
to live in California. Or the institu- 
tion called the “society for the 
perpetuation of barber-shop singing” 
may relate only to a person’s narrow 
and somewhat doubtful function as a 
tenor regardless of the fact that he 
also may be a devoted father and a 
good provider. Institutions are likely 
to be highly divisive in respect to the 
whole human being. As the institu- 
tion becomes more complex and 
comprehensive in its organization, it 
usually engages less and less of the 
whole man. It deals only with narrow 
and highly specialized segments of 
human life and redistributes these 
segments into patterns that have 
very little to do with human integrity 
and value. Big institutions tend to 
fragment human life into unrelated 
pieces and to use those pieces for their 
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own institutional ends. Thus they 
tend to destroy the ideal of the 
humanities with which we started. 
The big corporation, the big church, 
the big city, once they get beyond the 
range of human acquaintance, become, 
more and more, anonymous forces in 
which fractional human beings, pieces 
of men, are pushed hither and yon 
according to the exigencies of the 
institutional organization. The insti- 
tutional ideal of the humanities, in 
other words, often contradicts itself 
and destroys the very thing that it 
set out to fortify. 


HE second interpretation is that 

the humanities find culminating 
expression in works of art and other 
end products of cultural interest. 
Here the perfected product is of 
primary importance, the deathless 
poem, the symphony, the cathedral, 
contemplated silently or with a 
few reverent, well-bred exclamations. 
These perfected works of cultural skill 
are classified according to material 
and subject-matter, and departments 
are built like fences around them, 
which become the receptacles of the 
humanities. The departments of lan- 
guages and literature, history, philos- 
ophy, the arts, and so on, are all 
neatly laid out end to end, and woe 
to him whose humanities happen 
to bulge over the edge of one depart- 
ment into another. Even more unfor- 
tunate is he who happens to find some 
humanities in those nether regions 
called the sciences, the social sciences, 
or the technical and vocational activi- 
ties that ordinarily are supposed to 
lie outside. If this unfortunate person 
came originally from a pasture in 
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these outside regions, he will be 
damned by the departments of the 
humanities for stealing their stuff. If 
he came originally from pastures 
within the departments of the human- 
ities, he will be damned by the outside 
people for treading on their toes. 

The general point of view in this 
work-of-art interpretation is that the 
humanities or “culture” are some- 
thing to be acquired and stored 
away. This acquisition may be by 
purchase as in the case of Mr. 
Mellon’s art gallery, or by acquisitive 
scholarship, as a doctorial thesis 
on the use of that and which in Hobbe’s 
Leviathan, or by competitive “culture- 
climbing” in fancy finishing schools, 
opera boxes, literary teas, and chatter 
by New York critics. 

At best, this point of view gets no 
farther than perceptual discrimina- 
tion, passive good taste, and gentle 
emotional titillation. It may help in 
the recognition of values; it never 
creates them or identifies life with 
them. What is called vicarious appre- 
ciation is here substituted for active 
participation, and the thousands buy 
their music, their shadow love, their 
art, their breakfast-table conversa- 
tion, even their sports from pro- 
fessional purveyors at $2 a ticket. 
The cult of the “genius,” or other 
pseudo-authority, is assiduously pro- 
moted, often for the purpose of 
increasing sales, and the ordinary 
mortal is influenced not to express 
himself actively in the arts because 
some expert presumably can do it 
for him so much better. The pro- 
fessional in the arts or the professor 
in intellectual life acquires here an 
inflated prestige, while the amateur 
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in any field is beneath significant 
consideration. 

At best, this emphasis on perfected 
works of fine art, as over against a 
rather crude order of activities called 
folk art, leads to a kind of conven- 
tional good taste along with a deal of 
artistic and academic snobbery. At 
worst it leads to decadence. This 
word decadence is a dark-brown word 
and is not at all pleasant. In the 
humanities, decadence, as I would 
describe it, is the search for emo- 
tional thrills without the appropriate 
action that goes with them. Men 
are made, I imagine, with emotions 
invariably accompanied by appropri- 
ate action and with action invariably 
accompanied by emotions. When we 
succeed in separating these from each 
other, we succeed in getting various 
kinds of frustration, abnormality, 
insanity, or just plain rottenness. 
Such a separation is an early and 
important step in the process of 
human disintegration. 

In a culture where vicarious appre- 
ciation is continually substituted for 
active participation in the arts, or 
sports, or life in general, this segrega- 
tion of emotion from action takes 
place. We develop numerous tech- 
niques—much increased in modern 
times—whereby we get the emotions 
of football while sitting comfortably 
in the grandstand. We go to the 
movies and get the emotions of love 
without working at it. At the con- 
cert, or by radio or phonograph, we 
get the emotion of music without 
doing much of anything about it. At 
school, we listen and learn, but do 
little of significance in terms of action. 
Through this theory of vicarious 
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appreciation, in short, we learn to 
substitute the spectator’s attitude for 
the participative attitude and lose 
thereby not only the creative value 
of art and intellectual life but the 
spiritual integrity of living. 

Thus the belief that the humanities 
find culminating expression in per- 
fected works of art turns out to be 
unsatisfactory. It is a doctrine of 
passivity, often snobbish and, at 
worst, decadent. 


HE third interpretation is that 
the humanities find their cul- 
minating expression not in institu- 
tions nor in perfected works of fine 
art but, strangely enough, in human 
beings themselves and in human 
values and action. What are these 
values? Or, for that matter, what 
are human beings? I wish I knew, 
but a brief analysis of some human 
values may help in finding out. 
Most persons agree that the 
humanities are concerned with the 
intrinsic values of living as contrasted 
to the extrinsic or instrumental values. 
I would qualify this by saying that 
the humanities are concerned in 
intrinsic and extrinsic values both. 
They are concerned not in these 
values separately or successively but 
in human action where there is an 
appreciative fusion of intrinsic worth 
and functional or instrumental value. 
In the good life, each moment itself 
is deeply worth while and at the same 
time has functional value in respect 
to other moments of life and society. 
The simplest illustrations of this 
fusion may be found in biology, where 
it usually may be assumed, I think, 
that the greater the immediate value 
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in an activity, the greater its func- 
tional value. Thus the values of the 
hunt, or of eating, or of reproduction 
are an intense fusion both of intrinsic 
and functional values, but the illustra- 
tions used need not be limited to 
crude biology; modern culture is 
full of them. 

It is true, nevertheless, that modern 
men have done more toward seg- 
regating these two aspects of value 
from each other and parceling them 
out in specialized departments com- 
paratively unrelated to each other 
than any other age of men on earth. 
This is the first step in what I have 
called spiritual disintegration. 

Once certain doctrines in the church, 
such as soul and body, were used as 
tools to separate final values from 
functional values in life. Now we 
do it far more efficiently by mass- 
production methods, extreme speciali- 
zation or division of labor, standardi- 
zation, large-scale organization, and 
centralized control. No one in the 
Western world with any sense thinks 
that we can completely abandon these 
methods and return overnight to the 
distributive and familistic economy 
of three centuries ago. On the other 
hand, the bland indifference with 
which many of our economic, indus- 
trial, and political leaders view the 
human disasters that come from 
these mass methods presents not 
only a major problem in the educa- 
tion of our professional and social 
leaders, it presents also a prophecy 
of collapse of our civilization. In one 
generation, we have had two world 
wars with some twenty-five million 
young men killed. We have had a 
major economic collapse and a boom 
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almost as disastrous. Within these 
three decades in America, about 
thirteen thousand banks failed; thou- 
sands of mortgages were foreclosed; 
twenty-five million Americans were 
on relief; billions of dollars in savings 
were wiped out, billions of dollars 
worth of productive property, machin- 
ery, farms, ships, factories stood idle 
or rusted out. Then war came, the 
great consumer, as our recourse in 
reducing the glut of men and goods. 

From the point of view of the 
humanities, the value involved here 
is the supreme necessity in mod- 
ern life for a greater degree of 
integration between final and func- 
tional values, or ends and means. 
This necessary integration of func- 
tional and final ends I would call the 
first great characteristic of human 
value. But the persistent tendency 
in medieval and modern civilization, 
in contrast to such cultures as those 
of the Greeks or the Chinese, toward 
this cleavage between productive and 
consumptive values, between func- 
tional and final, means and ends, 
is approaching its final disastrous 
pay-off. 

These dichotomies, so characteristic 
of our Western world, are many in 
number and disintegrative in human 
consequence. I have discussed one 
of them, the segregation of emotion 
from its appropriate action, and indi- 
cated its tendency toward decadence. 
There is also the segregation of 
pleasure-seeking from work—eight 
hours of labor and the movies at 
night. Because the one probably 
has no intrinsic value and the other 
no functional value, the true human 
value of both is lost. Such cleavages 
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are many in our culture. Earth and 
heaven, flesh and spirit, body and soul, 
inner and outer, body and mind, 
action and thought, practical and 
ideal, labor and leisure are some 
of them. They are examples of our 
tendency to lift out one aspect of a 
total situation and treat it as an 
entity of some sort over against other 
aspects also elevated into entities. 
The method has some conveniences 
and efficiencies, but it also leads to 
the disintegration of the organic 
unity of human life and value and the 
substitution of a quite different, non- 
human pattern of activities in its 
place. In organizing modern pro- 
duction and administration so ex- 
tensively, we have succeeded in 
disorganizing human life. 


SECOND great characteristic of 

human value is its social quality. 
It is obvious, of course, that the 
human being is both individual and 
social and that any effort to separate 
the two for anything more than 
methodological purposes leads to 
absurdity if not insanity. It is not 
so obvious that the great social 
structures that rise and fall around 
our modern industrial and tech- 
nological activities, structures such 
as our great cities, corporations, 
armies, schools, are structures in 
which a true community of human 
beings is impossible, for the true 
community is one in which people 
are related to each other as whole 
human beings. It is a primary com- 
munity, small enough to be within 
the range of a person’s acquaintance. 
This is very different from the 
anonymous, highly specialized, and 
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functionalized relationships forced on 
the people of a great city. 

In our democratic way of life, the 
family and its extension, the small 
community, are probably a necessary 
condition of social survival. The 
rapid decline of the functional family 
and small community under modern 
industrial and urban pressures is 
perhaps the greatest crisis of our age. 
In the United States, only the poorest 
land supports children enough to 
maintain our population, and only the 
poorest families, those with incomes 
of less than $1,000 a year, have 
children enough even to reproduce 
the two parents. The rich farm 
lands have the smallest crop of 
children. The business and profes- 
sional groups do not maintain them- 
selves. The great cities would decline 
to one-third their present size in a 
hundred years were it not for migra- 
tion from the rural regions. Like 
war, the city is the great consumer. 
The young people stream into it 
from the farms because the farms 
cannot or do not support them; and, 
at the same time, two-fifths to one- 
half of the young people in the cities 
are unemployed (1938). We have 
built a social structure in which 
young people and women are increas- 
ingly without significant function, at 
least in normal times, and this con- 
dition probably will be greatly intensi- 
fied with the war’s end. We have built 
a social structure in which the func- 
tional family and the small com- 
munity cannot continue to exist. It 
is no wonder that our civilization, in 
which millions of people are deprived 
of normal social life and expression, 
is breaking down. 
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value is limitation. Our human 
limits establish our human character 
and virtue fully as much as do our 
organic wholeness and our social life. 
When those limits are ignored or 
unrecognized, trouble results. This 
great principle of human value, which 
the Greeks called temperance, has 
been ignored in much of our modern 
social, economic, and political organi- 
zation. We have learned to increase 
vastly our power, or capacity for 
doing work. In America, for exam- 
ple, our total installed horsepower in 
1899 was about twenty-five million. 
In 1935, our installed horsepower was 
about one billion, two hundred mil- 
lion. Today it is probably twice 
that. Airplane engines alone in Amer- 
ica give more than one billion horse- 
power. This is good. Surely we do 
not wish to limit our rate of doing 
work merely for the sake of limitation. 
We assume, however, that the size 
and centralized control of our social, 
economic, and political organizations 
can increase at the same ratio and 
that the results still will be good. 
That, in the name of the humanities, 
I wish to deny. When we build 
organizations of this sort far beyond 
the limits of the human beings in 
them, we create conditions which 
destroy the integrity of human life 
and freedom. We create disruptive, 
deadly situations in which human 
beings do not and cannot function 
fully according to their nature. If 
we must sacrifice some of this crude 
power in order to have human institu- 
tions within range of human capacities 
for living, then we should sacrifice 
some of it. But we need not sacrifice 
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all of it. If we make intelligent use 
of the modern technologies developing 
around low-cost electric power, the 
gasoline engine, and numerous small- 
scale productive devices, we shall 
probably find that we need not 
sacrifice any of it. 

The concept of human _ limits 
applies, or should apply, to many 
other fields than those of power and 
mass economy. Our tendency toward 
spectator perfectionism in the arts, 
sports, and expressive life in general, 
of which I have spoken in another 
connection, is also an example of the 
dangers of excess. It illustrates our 
modern inability to stay within the 
human scale and to recognize the 
value of human limits. Nobody is 
worth much but the super-super 
expert, from this point of view. 
When we can convert his virtuosities 
into mass production, via the radio, 
phonograph, book-of-the-month tech- 
niques, Alexander Woolcott’s Read- 
ers, or Walter Winchell’s gossip and 
smart-cracks, the result is a kind of 
spectator perfectionism in which ordi- 
nary, human participation and give- 
and-take becomes quite impossible. 
The assumption here is that this 
professional virtuosity in performance 
is more valuable than our less expert 
performance as participating ama- 
teurs. I challenge that assumption 
and that valuation. I believe it is 
false and directly contradictory to 
any sound standard of human integ- 
rity. We forget that the resources 
of our culture are not in purchased 
expertness but in ourselves and our 
region. As a fact, such virtuosity 
usually is sterile, arrogant, and remote 
from true human beings in their goings 
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and comings. It has upon it the curse 
of decadence and death. 

Fortunately, in America powerful 
folk movements in the arts and in 
ways of living are moving directly 
counter to these decadent trends. 
I hope they will win in this great 
struggle. The American movement 
in poetry beginning in 1912 in Chicago 
was a folk movement of this sort. 
The magnificent popular development 
of dancing and small orchestras, 
called jazz, beginning about the same 
time, is another such movement. In 
another field, the widespread develop- 
ment of family frozen-food lockers in 
the West and in the Tennessee Valley 
might be called a folk movement in 
technology. The progressive move- 
ment in education, the community 
theater, and the 4-H Clubs have many 
of the characteristics of such a move- 
ment. Though the social emphasis 
in many of these movements is still 
too much on the abstracted individual 
career rather than on family and 
community development, there is 
much in this modern world of ours 
about which we can be hopeful. 

Though it is possible to discuss the 
humanities in terms of institutions or 
of perfected works of art, I have 
preferred here to deal with the 
humanities more directly in terms 
of human beings themselves and their 
action. These actions are human 
life. So far as they are in the field of 
the humanities, these activities should 
be both final and functional in value. 
They should have, further, three 
characteristics which I have called 
the integration of human life, the 
social community of human life, the 
just limitations of human life. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 8] 
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A World Perspective for the 
Average Student 


By MAURICE T. PRICE 


Minimum Courses Required 


HAT the citizen of our political 
democracy should have an 
intelligent view of the modern 

world is now conceded as a necessity. 
This urgent requirement places a 
comparatively new task upon the 
colleges and universities. It remains, 
then, to clarify that task, and to 
execute it with the greatest dispatch 
feasible. It is the contention of this 
paper, in a word, that a major 
feature of that task is to provide the 
prospective citizens who enter their 
doors with an introductory under- 
standing of the modern world in a 
few closely interrelated curricular 
courses that can and will be taken by 
every student, or, the average student. 
The urgency of this undertaking is 
enhanced by the fact that other 
interests, rival, vested interests, are 
already exploiting the public’s need 
for information for their own ends. 
They are doing so by devices for 
presenting and impressing ideas which 
are far more effective than most of the 
teaching devices dominant in our col- 
leges and universities. With intriguing 
force, those interests are utilizing the 
recently developed techniques of sum- 
marizing, graphically charting, and 
pictorially representing facts and 
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opinions. They are employing them 
with the shrewdness of the skilled 
advertiser who popularizes his appeal 
and gets results. This is competition 
the schools cannot afford to overlook. 

The really alarming fact about the 
entire situation, however, is that our 
institutions of higher learning lack, 
by and large, the flexibility required 
to meet readily this critical and urgent 
condition. They are weighted down 
with pedagogical practices fixed in the 
ruts of many generations and main- 
tained because they contribute to 
other things than effective educa- 
tion—to teaching as many students 
as possible, or to permitting the 
instructor as much time as possible 
for research and writing in order that 
he may secure promotion. They are 
heavily encumbered, moreover, with 
a tough structure of specialization and 
departmentalization, which monopo- 
lizes the academic organization in 
most institutions; and the vested 
interests controlling this structure 
simply put beyond the pale the kind 
of wide-reaching, problem-embracing 
treatment of world facts and forces 
which can be taken up readily by the 
school’s more popular competitors. 
Such alarming ruts and barriers as 
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these must be eliminated if a program 
such as that to be outlined here is to 
be implemented. 

That program, in sum, consists of 
the following battery of curricular 
courses, each obviously reaching 
beyond the boundaries of any present 
departmental discipline, yet dove- 
tailing sequentially into the other 
courses of the program: First, “power 
potentials for war and peace,” aiming 
to show the interdependence forced 
upon mankind by expanding power 
in a contracting world; second, “an 
introduction to race and cultural 
change,” to create a tolerant sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the great 
world cultures and peoples with whom 
we have been forced into such inter- 
dependence; third, an intensive study 
of the culture of at least one of the 
world’s great sociocultural regions 
(such as Latin America or the Far 
Fast), to bring down out of the clouds 
the implications of mutual adaptation 
of behavior to really divergent cul- 
tural patterns; fourth, “the social 
dynamics of conflict, adjustment, and 
peace systems,” in the light not 
merely of power potentials but of the 
divergent culture patterns of the 
world’s great sociocultural regions. 


HE title for the first general 

course might be “power poten- 
tials for war” or “‘power resources in 
the modern world,” if it were sug- 
gested by those who place first the 
necessity of curbing “international 
gangster states.” In the light of 
recent experience in teaching _his- 
torical, political, economic, and social 
geography, the contents of a cur- 
ricular course covering this field 
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might be expected to include the 

following topics: 

1. The historic space-time contraction of 
our geographic world through revolu- 
tionary changes in transportation and 
communication facilities, until each 
people has become the others’ “neigh- 
bor” in a “closed world.” 

2.The nature and distribution of the 
world’s chief natural resources and 
of the world’s technological and eco- 
nomic utilization of those resources, in 
historic perspective, with resultant 
international interdependence. 

3. The distribution of the world’s popula- 
tion in relation to those resources and 
developments in historic perspective, 
with trends in “population pressure” 
by occupational categories and their 
standards of living. 


4. The relation of all the foregoing (and 


other factors) to the attempts of the 
world’s great states to expand their 
international economic controls and 
political territories during the past 
centuries, particularly their relation to 
armaments for such expansion and 
control in the contemporary world. 
However, any such general outline 
has an important limitation as cur- 
rently conceived. Briefly, the direc- 
tion in which this field has tended 
to develop, particularly at the hands 
of political geography, is one of 
anticipating the uses of resources 
chiefly for war, and therefore of 
emphasizing apprehension and antag- 
onism, fear and threat, negation and 
attack, not in the direction of visual- 
izing these resources of space and 
position, of climate, soil, and other 
natural products, and of people and 
human organization as potentialities 
equally for world peace, progress, 
and prosperity. The emphasis upon 
the latter point of view is needed to 














A WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


balance the recent conventional ap- 
proach of “geopolitics” in particular. 
“The world’s power potentialities for 
war and prosperity potentials for 
peace” might serve as a title which 
would connote the more balanced 
treatment which is due. 

Whether conventionally conceived 
or supplemented with an orientation 
toward peace, the charge that the 
ordinary college and university stu- 
dent has not thus far secured during 
his collegiate studies any such com- 
posite view of expanding politico- 
military power in a contracting world 
seems valid. It is startlingly sig- 
nificant that, in part to make up for 
that lack, the United States Army 
demanded that the students in its 
Specialized Training Program be given 
a course in the Principles of (physical) 
Geography, another in Political Geog- 
raphy, and another in Economic 
Geography; and then, that that part 
of its American History course which 
took up United States’ foreign rela- 
tions deal extensively with the inter- 
relations of various world states in 
recent years. These courses were 
supplemented by the Army’s own 
movies which combined history, geog- 
raphy, strategic resources, industrial 
achievement, and military power. 


HE educational situation which 

these courses and movies were 
employed to remedy, needs to be 
visualized with no mincing of words. 
If the ordinary college student had 
been trying to get a bird’s-eye view 
of power potentials for war (and 
peace) in historical perspective, he 
would have been compelled to take 
all of the courses in the Army pro- 
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gram just mentioned, and then add 
to them further study on world-wide 
population, world occupational stud- 
ies, social economics, world labor con- 
ditions, and probably international 
economics, foreign trade, and more. 
“An appalling and impossible obstacle 
race,” you say? Yes, as courses are 
now specialized in our institutions 
of higher learning. 

The claim that all these tradition- 
ally standardized academic courses 
should be necessary to give an intro- 
duction to the perspective I have 
indicated, we should all deny. Aside 
from the material in these courses 
which would be valuable if one had 
time to absorb it, it must also be 
confessed that some of the textbooks 
used in them are weighted down with 
a considerable amount of fruitless 
and pedagogically ineffective subject- 
matter. They contain an excess of 
detail, of individual comparisons 
which are curious but point in no 
particular direction, and, in many 
cases, of sheer words presenting quan- 
titative data that would be much 
more effective as parts of inclusive 
data which might be presented in 
table, chart, map, overlay map, 
graphics, and symbolic pictorial rep- 
resentation—not to speak of movies. 

That an integrated selection of 
much more pedagogical and attrac- 
tive, as well as inclusive and con- 
densed, materials can be made in this 
general field, might have been denied 
several years ago. In the light, how- 
ever, of our recent experience with 
short-cut, averaged, and visual forms 
of presentation, and with integrating 
specialized fields, it cannot be denied 
today. It must not be forgotten, 
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though, that we are not discussing 
elaborate study. Nor, on the other 
hand, are we minimizing the great 
desirability, in fact necessity, of 
keeping unsettled problems open and 
of urging the further examination of 
their complicating factors and rela- 
tionships when the student has time. 

What we are discussing is an 
intelligent introduction for the aver- 
age citizen-to-be who will not special- 
ize in the social sciences as now 
constituted. 

On the bare chance that some of 
our most earnest-minded and hardest- 
working educators have been so 
immersed in their accustomed duties 
as to be unaware of the pedagogical 
transformation which graphic and 
pictorial representation has wrought 
during the past generation, a few 
words might be in place on the 
gradual substitution of such materials 
for some of the verbalism of former 
generations. So-called visual educa- 
tion has been seeping up irresistibly 
from the elementary school into the 
high school to the very edges of the 
college, where, indeed, it was joining 
hands with the older practice, by geog- 
rapher and biologist (not to mention 
others), of presenting their intricate 
and variegated data with color crayon, 
enlarged photograph, and projection 
machine. As this movement in class- 
room techniques was expanded to 
include movie film, ‘graphic rep- 
resentation” was winning a permanent 
place alongside statistical charts in 
the social sciences, and pamphlet 
series for mature popular education 
on social and historical problems were 
adding cartoon to chart and graphics. 
The ‘American Primers” series of 
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the middle thirties was followed by 
the “Public Affairs” pamphlets and 
by the “Headline Books” of the For- 
eign Policy Association. A plethora 
of war atlases was accompanied by 
such books as Jackson and Lee’s 
Problems of Europe: the Facts at a 
Glance. Newspapers, magazines, busi- 
ness corporations, agencies of our 
government, representatives of gov- 
ernments abroad, and private vested 
interests in the world’s resources and 
wealth seemed to vie with each other 
in appealing to eye and mind with 
selected facts and opinions presented 
in short-cut, averaged, and graphic 
and pictorial forms, each for their 
own purposes and from their own 
points of view. 

Criticize such productions all you 
will—and many of them certainly call 
for criticism—it still must be granted 
that while statistical tables condense 
huge masses of data, charts and 
pictographs are able to carry over 
that condensation and to point up 
relationships and interpretations of 
those data. Together, they permit 
a far wider, more selective, more 
appealing coverage than ever before. 
It is these with which our colleges 
and universities must compete if 
they are to make vivid a broad, sane, 
and timely interpretation of our 
shrunken world and not only its 
power potentials for war but also its 
prosperity potentials for peace. 


NCE the compelling physical 
facts—the population and socio- 
economic trends, the technological 
advances, and the terrific possibilities 
of putting modern economic and 
political organization at the disposal 
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of military conquest, not to speak of 
underground networks of propaganda 
and fifth-column organization—once 
these facts are realized, the stark 
necessity for the world’s great peoples 
to accommodate themselves to each 
other and to work together for peace 
becomes the next great problem. 
To accomplish that purpose, nothing 
less will suffice than an open-minded, 
appreciative conception of other cul- 
tures and peoples. This appreciation 
must be so solidly rooted that it will 
not be disturbed by discovering that 
many of the persons whose lives, 
activities, and sentiments are pat- 
terned according to those cultures 
are likely at almost any time to do 
things which shock our sense of 
propriety, or right, or justice—for 
that is what occurs whenever there 
are marked differences in culture. 
The importance of such a solid root- 
ing should be evident. We could not 
work constructively with children or 
strangers—and possibly not accu- 
rately with chemicals nor profitably 
with cultivation of plants and ani- 
mals—if we were constantly being 
thrown out of gear by strong aversions 
which injected powerful emotional 
biases into the channels of our thinking. 
The first requisite for safe and 
secure shockproof tolerance is a 
matter-of-fact, or, better, a scientific 
attitude and approach; and this, in 
case the objects of our attitudes are 
human beings, should be supple- 
mented, most assuredly, by what we 
speak of as sympathetic understand- 
ing. The reason I take space to 
reafirm this familiar claim is to tie it 
indubitably to the necessity of study- 
ing alien peoples and cultures. There 
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has been developed in this field of 
study a general approach which, on 
the whole, can be definitely counted 
upon to produce just this combina- 
tion of scientific attitudes, readiness 
to understand, and predisposition 
toward sympathetic consideration— 
all applied to other peoples. Many 
educators do not know this, appar- 
ently. Skeptics there are also, prob- 
ably, who are aware of the claim but 
distrust it. These are hereby invited 
to join the educational planner in 
setting up positive experiments to 
gauge the means and the speed by 
which the results are achieved with 
varying types and ages of persons 
(subdivided according to various pre- 
possessions and in turn submitted to 
various programs of instruction under 
different kinds of teachers). 

The curricular subject-matter for 
which that purpose and that claim 
are made, (with all due reservation 
in view of the enormous span of 
the subject) presents objective facts 
regarding the actual development of 
population groupings and cultures as 
such, and the relation between the 
two. It investigates the ways. in 
which different races, peoples, and 
states have acquired their cultures 
and are changing them—mostly by 
selectively passing on their cultural 
heritage from the past and by adopt- 
ing parts of other cultures, but also 
by allowing their own “geniuses” and 
different subgroups to elaborate inven- 
tions and to adapt them to their own 
culture and environment. More inti- 
mately, it examines the way indi- 
viduals and groups take on the culture 
of their own milieu, react differen- 
tially toward it, and develop various 
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individualized and groupal versions 
of it. It notes conditions that retard 
cultural development and adoptions 
from others, and conditions that 
stimulate them, whether they arise 
within or outside the culture-group 
and whether they appear to be 
primarily individual or social, tech- 
nological or natural (geographic). 
It breaks down cultures into different 
systems, complexes, and traits, and 
observes the different rates of change 
or adoption characterizing different 
clusters and individual components 
of culture. It is also exceedingly 
important, so far as possible, to 
discover to what extent different 
parts of one’s culture are experienced 
on the basis of matter-of-factness, 
affective attachment, ideological con- 
ceptualization (“definition of the 
situation”), and evaluation. And 
finally, it checks the notion of innate 
differences between races, nationali- 
ties, and states, by the results of 
anthropology, biology, psychology, 
education, and cultural history; and 
it compares and contrasts the findings 
of these disciplines with the ethno- 
centric egoism of members of races, 
culture groups, and states. 


HEN a student comes through 

a term’s study and analysis of 
this sort, his own group-superegoisms, 
his own notions of the innate superior- 
ity of any major people of today, are 
trenchantly challenged and indubi- 
tably chastened; and his attitude 
toward other peoples is modified 
strikingly in the direction of matter- 
of-factness, open-mindedness,  toler- 
ance, receptiveness, and readiness to 
appreciate. In the light of the extent 
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to which superpride of race, culture, 
nationality, and state (in accordance 
with understandable principles of 
psychology, social psychology, and 
sociology) have become fastened upon 
peoples all over the earth, have 
prevented their seeing the viewpoints 
of other races, cultures, nationalities, 
and states, and have intensified their 
susceptibility to irritation, irrespon- 
sible independence, and conflict—in 
the light of this, the attitudes pro- 
duced by the proposed study of race, 
culture group, and culture change 
may become one of the most precious 
assets we can develop in our time. 
The value of this release from the 
more extreme ethnocentric prejudices, 
however, does not cease with that new 
outlook. For with it the student 
finds himself face to face with a 
number of problems of practical atti- 
tude and policy which are pivotal in 
any international co-operation. They 
are the problems which must inevi- 
tably arise on the contact of peoples 
who have different cultures, whose 
social, economic, and political organi- 
zation has developed historically in 
different directions, among whom 
recent cultural changes have been 
developing at different rates of speed, 
with different degrees of violent con- 
vulsion, and even toward different 
goals and ideals. Attempting to sub- 
stitute a scientific approach for what- 
ever self-confident, a priori, dogmatic, 
and dictatorial attitude he may have 
had toward these world-wide develop- 
ments among peoples and cultures, 
such a student will want to glean 
what he can from the past century’s 
course of events in Japan, China, 
Soviet Russia, India, Turkey, and 
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South America, not to speak of the 
Philippines, Dutch East Indies, and 
colonial territories. He will then see 
the necessity of understanding those 
developments and the prospects for 
further developments among any 
people, in the light of its previous 
culture pattern as well as its peculiar 
situation within the current of world 
events. So far as possible, that need, 
that demand of the student, should 
be met specifically and vividly by 
instructors who have had prolonged 
firsthand experience in one or more 
of those countries, and who have 
made rather intensive studies of 
trends and attempts at cultural 
change in at least one or more of their 
cultures. The instructors should also 
have had, obviously, a professional 
social-science background, and they 
should be given the opportunity to 
secure assistance from colleagues of 
theirs who have made a special study 
of any of the other great areas 
involved. 

While it cannot be said of this 
broadly pretentious but indispensable 
curricular course (as it may be said 
of the first curricular course proposed) 
that considerable parts of its outlined 
subject-matter may be found in piece- 
meal, popularized, graphiological, and 
pictorial form, at times distorted, it 
can nevertheless be affirmed that pop- 
ularized generalizations, half-truths, 
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and myths from this field have 
become exceedingly prevalent. Wish- 
ful thinking and utopianism have run 
riot in it. Myths of race superiority 
have vied in naiveté with innocent 
capsular prescriptions for idealized, 
magic-like transformation, not merely 
of single institutions, but of whole 
cultures. Loyalty to impossible pro- 
grams of cultural achievement has 
been imposed as a test of patriotism. 
Unflagging support has also been 
demanded for changes which were 
possible but which would entail a 
terrible ruthlessness and enormous 
dislocation that would not be denied 
their historical opportunity. In other 
instances, an equally determined 
fanaticism for a disintegrating status 
quo has raised over it the banner of 
sacredness and imposed its resistant 
will with equally terrible ruthlessness. 
Here then, for corrective and per- 
spective over this vast field of racial, 
national, and state pride, over the 
claiming of credit for superior cultural 
achievements, over the arena of strug- 
gle as to the actual possibility, 
advisability, and fruits of cultural 
change, there needs to be developed, 
at the least, an open-minded but 
severely critical and scientific view- 
point concerning culture groups and 
culture change, in every person who 
calls himself educated. 
[Continued in December] 

















College Education 


By CHARLES W. COULTER 


Professional Training and a Social-Work Career 


one of the newer professions. 

The demands in the field are so 
much greater than the supply of 
qualified personnel that many un- 
trained persons are now engaged in 
social work who will gradually be 
replaced by trained personnel. The 
1940 census lists a total of 75,000 
social workers in the United States. 
Only one-seventh of this group are 
members of the American Association 
of Social Workers—the most inclusive 
of American professional social-work 
organizations. Many of these workers 
are not technically trained and have 
no intention of remaining in the field 
professionally after the man-power 
shortage is over. The conclusion is 
inescapable that the present urgent 
demand for professionalized workers 
will continue. Schools of social work 
will be powerless for years to fill that 
need. Their standards of admission 
are high. Not one of the forty-two 
schools of social work in the United 
States (and it must be remembered 
that they are professional training 
schools) will accept a student until 
he has a B.A. degree or its equivalent. 
Government agencies, federal and 
state, now require a year of graduate 
training in a recognized school of 
social work of anyone whom they 


Se ° work is a profession— 


engage as a classified professional 
social worker. Sometimes the require- 
ments of these schools are slightly 
relaxed because of the experience of 
the worker; but the disposition of the 
American Association of Schools of 
Social Work is to adhere closely to the 
requirement. 

This does not mean that jobs are 
unavailable in one or another of the 
many fields of social work. Agencies 
and institutions are forced to accept 
graduates, and occasionally under- 
graduates, who are untrained in social 
work, to fill the less important 
jobs until trained candidates can be 
secured. Such positions, however, 
are temporary. They are a stopgap 
and will be filled by trained persons 
as the latter become available. For 
those contemplating social work as a 
career, college education and graduate 
training cannot be overemphasized. 

The impecunious undergraduate 
views with some alarm a protracted 
period of professional training after 
his graduation in arts. He knows 
that graduate training is expensive 
in both time and money. To meet 
this situation, some schools of social 
work offer scholarships. The student 
accepting such a scholarship spends a 
part of every day or week in the field 
and a part in class or conference 
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room. Both school and agency super- 
vise the field work. The stipend or 
scholarship is usually sufficient to 
provide maintenance and _ some- 
times tuition as well, but it never 
allows for unexpected health emer- 
gencies or extravagant spending. If 
one cares to do so, he may pay his 
own way and thus shorten his course 
for a Master’s degree, although in 
any case he must do some supervised 
field work. Carrying a scholarship 
of this kind in a top-notch graduate 
school of social work (whether in New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
or elsewhere) is hard, exacting, and a 
challenge to the best effort of which 
the student is capable. No medical 
internship demands more professional 
devotion. It necessitates not alone 
high undergraduate marks and a 
background of pre-professional educa- 
tion but suitable personality as well. 
Equal in importance with academic 
attainment are earnestness, self-reli- 
ance, industry, purpose, awareness, 
social conscience, warmth, a sense of 
humor, a desire and willingness to 
work with people, and facility in 
getting along graciously with associ- 
ates and with an agency’s clientéle. 
This combination of qualities makes 
for success in this professional career. 

Social work is both an understand- 
ing, a method, and a technique which 
is now being applied in all branches 
of human welfare. An understand- 
ing of people—their motivations, 
interests, peculiarities, schemes of 
values—together with skill in using 
scientifically tested ways of dealing 
with them, makes up the social 
worker’s tool kit in any kind of social 
service. These personal and_ pro- 
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fessional attainments are rock-bottom 
general requirements. In addition, 
each branch has certain techniques 
peculiar to itself. 


R this reason, specialization in 

one branch of social work is 
customary. It may be in child wel- 
fare, medical social work, psychiatric 
work, family case work, rehabilitation, 
or group work, to mention only a few 
of the specializations within the field. 
Such specializations as these are built 
upon a framework of fundamental 
training in social work. The situation 
is somewhat similar to that in med- 
icine, where heart, brain, nose, throat, 
and other specialists are trained first 
in general medical practice and later 
for the specialty within the field. 
Unlike members of the medical pro- 
fession, because of their basic training 
case workers find it possible to enter 
any specialty within the field or, 
indeed, to change from one specialty 
to another. 

Federal Civil Service lists a formi- 
dable array of specialties within the 
field of social work. These are only for 
government or government-subsidized 
jobs. In addition, there are literally 
thousands of privately supported 
agencies and institutions with similar 
professional requirements. A rising 
standard of requirement is evident 
in every field involving case and 
group work—church, playground, 
travelers’ aid, crippled children, 
hospital, visiting teacher, dependent 
children, sanitoriums, Red Cross, 
neighborhood house, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., Scouts—in fact through- 
out the entire category of private 
agencies. 
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At this point, it is legitimate for 
the student to inquire: After I grad- 
uate in arts and science and have my 
training in an accredited school of 
social work, what may I expect in the 
way of a job? The aspirant to the 
profession of law, medicine, the min- 
istry, or teaching is preoccupied with 
the same question, even though he 
knows that the answer depends on 
the employment situation at the time 
of his graduation and on his own per- 
sonal qualities and qualifications. 
There is at present a shortage in each 
of these fields. The shortage in the 
many-sided field of social work, by 
reason of war demands, exceeds that 
in any one of the other three. 
Agencies and institutions have been 
clamoring for trained workers con- 
tinuously since I919, despite boom 
and depression. The initial and ulti- 
mate emoluments are equal, if not 
superior, to the average in teaching 
and in the ministry—slightly less 
than the average in law and in 
medicine. Even the most pessimistic 
prognosticator of postwar conditions 
concedes a larger place and greater 
significance to the professional social 
worker in the future than in the past. 
Jobs will be available, both those 
already standardized and those in 
process of pioneering. 


HERE is another question just 
as pertinent to the undergrad- 
uate: What courses should I now 
take to equip me not only to do my 
best work in graduate school but also 
to prepare me for my career in the 
profession of social work? 
If a student feels he must take a 
position for a time immediately after 
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graduation, obviously he must have 
a technical, as well as a broad cultural, 
training. In a word, he must have 
something to sell. Only a minimum 
of such training is offered in an 
undergraduate college. He should 
avail himself of what there is, plan 
to spend a year or two on the job, 
then interrupt his work for a year or 
more of professional training. If, on 
the other hand, he plans on pro- 
fessional training immediately after 
graduation, the broader his basic 
education in arts the better. Pro- 
fessional schools in general prefer that 
students come to them with a strong 
general-arts background rather than 
too much of the kind of technical 
training usually offered in an under- 
graduate college. 

The uniform requirement of all 
schools in the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work is at least 
20 semester-hours of distinctly pre- 
professional training. Requirements 
above this minimum vary. Western 
Reserve insists on 
a minimum of 24 semester-hours in the 
social sciences taken as a group (psychol- 
ogy, history, economics, political science, 
anthropology, and sociology), and in 
addition some work in the biological and 
physical sciences and English. 

Majors in sociology, with carefuliy 
selected supplementary courses in 
other social sciences and biology, have 
little difficulty in a graduate school of 
social work. Too high undergraduate 
specialization is probably of ques- 
tionable advantage. 

In some schools a pre-professional 
social-service curriculum has_ been 
arranged more precisely to meet the 
needs of students seeking careers. It 
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is organized to ensure cultural back- 
ground with some specialization in 
sociology. It is usually flexible enough 
to permit courses in fields as widely 
divergent as anthropology, home eco- 
nomics, and art, depending upon the 
student’s experience and choice of 
vocation. It has the additional advan- 
tage of encouraging periodic revisions 
to reflect the changing requirements 
in the profession of social work. 

The undergraduate’s four years in 
college will probably be the last 
opportunity he will ever have for the 
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uninterrupted acquisition of the cul- 
ture of his civilization. His quest is 
pursued in a scholastic atmosphere. 
He should acquire a broader per- 
spective of the rich field of modern 
knowledge than that offered him by 
any one of his specialized instructors, 
for he gets the best thought and 
method of each. The more fully he 
integrates these differing values in 
his own personality, the greater his 
guarantee of satisfaction in living, 
efficiency in working, and effectiveness 


as a citizen. 
[Vol. XVI, No. 8} 
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An Open Letter Addressed to the 
Dean of an Arts College 


By H. A. BASILIUS 


Report on a Project for Revitalizing Instruction in the Humanities 
at Wayne University 


N THE fall of 1945, Wayne Uni- 

versity entered upon the fifth 

year of the project through which 
the members of the faculty have 
sought more effective means of instruc- 
tion in the humanities.! 

You recall that about 1940 we 
became acutely conscious that we 
shared with all other American col- 
leges and universities a profoundly 
disturbing problem with respect to 
the future of the humanities. It is 
easy now, in looking back, to delineate 
the causes of our uneasiness. We felt 
utterly frustrated by the barriers 
which the department groups had 
built up so successfully amongst 
themselves. Learning in the natu- 
ral sciences was almost completely 


‘divorced from that in the social 


sciences and the humanities, and vice 
versa. Professors in these three major 
areas were often uninterested in, and 
at times even contemptuous of, each 
other’s work. Institutions of higher 
learning might be described as con- 


1] use the term Aumanities only in the con- 
ventional practical manner to refer to the following 
departments or subject-matter fields: art, literature, 
music, philosophy, and history in so far as indi- 
vidual history professors regard their teaching and 
research as belonging here rather than in the 
social sciences. 


sisting of two missionary societies, 
the one “fer” and other “agin” 
science or the scientific method. 
Within the major areas or divisions 
themselves, the situation was no 
different. 

In the division of the humanities, 
we observed an obvious lack of focus 
in the study and teaching of literature. 
To some professors it had become 
a historical discipline whose great 
strength and justification was its 
scholarship. To others it served as a 
genteel text for preaching some brand 
or other of ethics or morals, or as a 
convenient springboard for innocuous 
aesthetic vaporizing. We also ob- 
served that when the perfectly valid 
demand for the interpretation of the 
masterpieces of (non-English) world 
literature became more insistent, Eng- 
lish departments had to take over the 
assignment because the exemplary 
obtuseness of foreign-language depart- 
ments prevented them from giving 
such interpretations to students who 
had neither the time nor the desire to 
master the pet languages of the 
departments concerned. In general, 
the relation between literature and 
scientific, social, artistic, and other 
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intellectual and spiritual phenomena 
was dealt with only casually, spo- 
radically, and individually by indi- 
vidual professors. 

Although professors of literature 
have been most glib in decrying the 
lack of “culture” in college graduates 
and have literally wept over the 
general illiteracy in the arts, they 
have at the same time successfully 
conspired to pad their own enroll- 
ments by the device of “required” 
courses at the expense of increased 
registrations in the art and music 
courses. Instruction in art and music 
remains the mayonnaise on the 
bourgeois education salad. The art 
and music professors have aided the 
conspiracy, perhaps out of necessity, 
by restricting their offerings largely to 
training in techniques. After they 
had seen the light and begun to 
develop “‘appreciation” courses, these 
were only tolerated by the professores 
ordinarii and were often taught by 
youngsters and dilettantes in a way 
that explains perfectly the malodorous 
quality of the term “appreciation 
course.”” 

When courses on a “higher” or 
“more scholarly” level, such as “the 
history of art” or “the history of 
music,” were offered, they, like their 
cousins in literature, became _his- 
torical, which in many cases is 
synonymous with dead. It is, how- 
ever, important to note that, when 
confronted by this dilemma, many 
students have preferred the “‘appre- 
ciation” courses to the historical 
“dead” ones, not because the for- 
mer were “softer,” but, apparently, 
because they better satisfied the 
youthful hunger for living experience. 
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Philosophy was another casualty 
of the historical approach, for where 
is the rare professor of philosophy who 
can, or wants to, expound anything 
but the history of philosophy, the 
history of ethics, or the history of 
aesthetics? Even logic had managed 
to get itself taught historically. Fre- 
quently these historical presentations 
were accompanied by an inflexible 
dogmatism which antagonized stu- 
dents because it seemed arbitrarily 
to deny their own experience or the 
ideas and information acquired else- 
where in their studies. 


HESE and many similar things 

which we sensed in 1940 prompted 
us to act. In looking about for 
assistance and precedent, we dis- 
covered the inevitable and damnable 
two schools of thought. The die- 
hards stood for the status quo, or 
rather ante quem, in the name of 
“standards,” ‘“‘scholarship,” “the 
classical tradition,” or, since its 
recent rebaptism, “the sheer cultiva- 
tion of intellectual virtues.” Aligned 
at the opposite pole were the vase- 
breakers who proposed complete 
destruction of the traditional edu- 
cational pattern for the sake of the 
more “progressive” or “functional” 
approaches. It is not surprising that 
we got little help from either camp. 
From the one, there was only the old 
twiddle, long unlearned, of the train- 
ing of the intellect to the exclusion 
of the drives, and from the other, the 
equally old twaddle of the cultivation 
of the drives to the exclusion of the 
intellect. Neither side could see its 
relation to the other as polar rather 
than antithetical; hence both sides 
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had a formula. We had learned, 
however, to beware of those who give 
the stones of formula when one comes 
seeking the bread of ideas. 

There had, of course, been many 
practical attempts to solve the prob- 
lem which we faced.? Upon analyzing 
many of the more representative 
syllabuses and course descriptions, 
we concluded that they were gen- 
erally of two kinds which could 
roughly be related to the afore- 
mentioned two schools. The one 
type was a year course in which all 
artistic, economic, ideational, intel- 
lectual, political, and social phenomena 
were strung on some arbitrary general 
assumption such as progress, the 
primacy of reason, the class struggle, 
Christianity, and so on, and doled out 
as fast as the intellectual digestion of 
the students could assimilate them. 
The assimilation could be, and usually 
was, measured by an objective test. 
This approach we felt to be almost 
exclusively intellectual and hence of 
the “die-hard” variety. Instead of 
carrying its intellectual eggs in six 
baskets as heretofore, it now proposed 
to carry them in a single big one. 
The basket differed in size but not in 
kind from the traditional ones. The 
eggs, too, were quite the same. 

The other type was the “work- 
shop” kind which sought to impart 
understanding through what was, in 
the last analysis, often just busywork. 
It tried to duplicate life within the 
classroom and hence seemed to con- 


*Patricia Beesley in The Revival of the Humanities 
in American Education, describes the patterns, 
types, and kinds of courses in the humanities devel- 
oped in America recently. Francis Shoemaker in 
Aesthetic ience and the Humanities and Fred 
Millett in The Rebirth of Liberal Education discuss 
the more significant developments in the field. 
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tradict the concept of a school. Its 
students were in continuous process 
of developing and creating values and 
concepts from actual and immediate 
experience but somehow never man- 
aged to get the job done. Often 
even in theory, but always in practice, 
this approach seemed to deny the 
value of any kind of rational synthesis. 
It did well to emphasize the flux of 
life and to encourage human creativity 
but in its abhorrence of the intellect it 
balked at the creation or acceptance 
of any kind of intellectual pattern, 
however tentative. 

Though our basic sympathies, at 
least in purpose and method, if not 
entirely in spirit, were with the 
workshoppers as against the pigeon- 
holers, we determined to strike out 
for ourselves. Though we knew that 
our objective was unification in teach- 
ing the humanities, we had not the 
slightest notion of how to go about 
getting it except to announce a new 
co-operative course and try to achieve 
our objective by the hunt-and-peck 
method. We began to give the course 
in the fall of 1941, and you will recall 
that we interpreted our good initial 
enrollment as an indication that we 
were providing the students with 
something they wanted. 

Our job was somehow to correlate 
and integrate the data and the spirit 
of our culture in such a way that 
we could teach it successfully within 
the limits of a year course. How con- 
fused our thinking and how fumbling 
our methods were during this first 
year only the staff could possibly 
know. It is truly shocking to dis- 
cover, amidst the awe-ful learning of a 
staff meeting, the utter absence, at 
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times, of discernment, not to mention 
wisdom. We began to realize quite 
painfully how much our professional 
isolation had cost in impotence of the 
imagination and paralysis of the will 
to create anything which departed 
from the traditional concepts of 
lectures, notes, assignments, and tests. 

But we continued to discuss our 
mistakes and to fumble at remedies. 
Our staff meetings were necessarily 
frequent, and our discussions were 
often as heated as our decisions were 
painful. But we were beginning to 
learn a few of the things we could not 
and should not do if we wanted to 
interpret culture instead of merely 
cataloguing its external manifesta- 
tions. From semester to semester we 
learned a little more and became 
increasingly less concerned with de- 
partures from traditional patterns. 
As a result, we now offer a program 
of work and courses quite different 
from the initial ones, and the present 
program will, in turn, differ still 
more, we trust, from that which we 
will be offering five years hence. 


COULD enumerate several dozens 

of specific concrete decisions made 
by the staff all of which seem to me 
eminently good. I am, however, 
going to restrict myself to only three 
because I think these go more to the 
heart of the matter. The first in 
time and in importance was the 
realization by the staff that it is 
easier to offer a co-operative course 
in the catalogue than in practice. 
Co-operative courses are teamwork 
projects which demand more time 
from the co-operating members out- 
side of the class periods than within. 
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Prima donnas are quite useless in 
such projects. Staff members have 
to attend not only all meetings of the 
class, so as to be constantly tuned to 
the development of the class Gestalt, 
but also all of the staff meetings. 
The chief job of the staff was to 
develop a common vocabulary. It 
was amazing to learn, for example, 
how mutually unintelligible a liter- 
ature instructor and an art or music 
instructor could be when discussing a 
supposedly common problem, or to 
see the consternation on the faces 
of all present when a_ well-trained 
aesthetician began firing his heavies. 
Individual staff members often took a 
beating in such meetings when, for 
example, a majority attacked and 
made some member defend his point 
of view in four-letter words without 
the aid of the “scholarly” jargon 
peculiar to his field of personal 
training. After everyone had taken 
several such beatings, the feeling for 
teamwork developed, and with it, of 
course, an appreciation of the other 
fellow’s point of view, as well as the 
sobering but satisfying realization 
on the part of each that his own 
education as a professor of the 
humanities was progressing. Often, 
it became quite clear that when 
we were disagreeing violently, our 
supposed difference was merely an 
inconsistency in our hieratic vocabu- 
laries. In brief, we learned to our sur- 
prise that in class we had not only 
been talking over the heads of our stu- 
dents but also over each other’s heads. 
Out of that realization came a 
feeling of modesty in each other’s 
presence and also a rapport that 
offered a basis for considerable con- 
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structive thinking and action. Later, 
we learned from students that there 
had been a substantial carry-over 
of these experiences into all of the 
classes taught by the _ individual 
staff members. In other words, an 
instructor in literature, for example, 
carried to his literature classes feel- 
ings and ideas which he had acquired 
from music and art instructors, and 
vice versa. Above all, the various 
instructors began to see their respec- 
tive subject-matter and their function 
as teachers within the larger frame- 
work of the humanities. 

I cannot emphasize the importance 
of this feeling of humility and rapport 
too much. Because it is so intangible, 
it is not (shall I say fortunately?) the 
stuff from which articles and reports 
for professional journals can be easily 
manufactured. Yet it comes closest 
to the thing that has been and still 
is wrong with the teaching of the 
humanities, namely, the ossification 
and snobbery of the teacher who fails 
to digest and co-ordinate and interpret 
for human enrichment the tremen- 
dous heaps of knowledge and insight 
created and gathered by the nine- 
teenth century, and who permits 
the heaping to become an end in 
itself. We university teachers do 
not wrestle sufficiently with our teach- 
ing problems. We have too little 
time for them, or for our students, or 
for attempting to understand our 
colleagues and their work. The dis- 
cussion of teaching problems is stuff 
for committee reports and journal 
articles; one must never let it get one 
down by allowing it to become a 
personal matter. Nor must one spend 
time listening to the personal prob- 
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lems of students. With students, one 
discusses only matters related to 
“‘the work”; otherwise one “babies” 
them. Above all, one must not be 
more than politely curious about a 
colleague’s work, for to do so is to 
become a dilettante, to spread one’s 
self too thin. By resisting such aber- 
rances of the new education, it is 
alleged, one best serves the vital 
function of true humanistic education. 

It is completely superfluous, how- 
ever, to argue that the humanities 
have a vital function. It is obvious 
that they have. It is futile and silly 
to continue to point out that, in 
origin, the term humanities signified 
an exclusive concern for the /itterae 
humaniores or “more humane letters” 
which has now extended itself to 
include the exclusive concern for all 
“more humane values.” Every man 
of good will concedes that the 
humanities are concerned with human 
aspirations and values, though he will 
at the same time regret the implied 
and fallacious humanistic arrogance 
that human values are the exclusive 
concern of the humanities in contrast 
to the chief concerns of the natural 
and social sciences. To my mind, 
such blatant protestations are a 
whistling in the dark. If the humani- 
ties themselves recognize in fact, and 
not just in theory, their function with 
regard to human values and aspira- 
tions, when, for example, they proceed 
to study, co-ordinate, explain, and 
help to create human aspirations and 
values with all the humility born of 
a profound study of the traditions, 
the arts, and the sciences, then they 
will not have to reassert their 
own validity. It will be generally 
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recognized. To insist upon it with 
vulgar blatancy and academic self- 
advertising is to admit by implication 
that we have failed to demonstrate 
the obvious. 

Corollary to our realization that 
we often were mutually unintelligible, 
though we professed related subjects, 
came the further discovery that the 
common core of our relation was art. 
That was another shock, especially 
to the professors of literature, most 
of whom had been indoctrinated in 
graduate school with the flattering 
delusion that, although literature was 
an art to be sure, it was also a 
mysterious custodian of something 
more. Apparently, professors of liter- 
ature lacked the wit, industry, or 
courage to ascertain what the some- 
thing more is. It has always evaded 
me but I suspect that it is morality. 
But when professors of literature are 
put to it to defend their inherited 
prejudice, they are at first tongue- 
tied and then eventually fluent to 
the other extreme of inane verbosity. 
By contrast with literature, music 
and painting had long regarded them- 
selves as arts, but they were much 
more aware of the differences between 
themselves than they were of their 
similarities. 


O WE settled down to long, 

interesting, at times even painful, 
discussions of the nature and impor- 
tance of art. Our aesthetician taught 
us to ask each other what art was, 
what good art was, and, finally, what 
art was good for. Our chief diffi- 
culty was overcoming several of the 
inherited prejudices of our age, notably 
the one which holds that art is a form 
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of relaxation, similar but, strangely 
enough, also superior, to gin rummy 
or bridge. In the proletarian utopia 
of the future, art will help to keep 
the worker out of mischief when he 
has completed his five-hour-a-day 
five-days-a-week subsistence chore, 
just as it now affords tired professors 
and business men interesting evenings 
of “‘cultural relaxation” at concerts, 
at theaters, and even, occasionally, at 
art shows. In brief, we found firmly 
established the prejudice that art 
is mere adornment of bourgeois life, 
whose sterner stuff is made of the 
facts which, in the schools, are 
peddled by the hard-boiled disciplines 
(sic!) having “content,” whatever 
that means; and I suspect that it 
means dates, titles, and assorted 
“ideas” which corroborate the preju- 
dices of the professor. 

We also ploughed our way through 
what we came to appreciate as the 
fallacious distinction between’ the 
so-called “fine” and “practical” arts. 
In summary, we came to realize that 
although our fields involved facts, sci- 
entifically arrived at and manipulated, 
concepts, ideas, historical frameworks, 
and so on, our common basis was the 
fact that we were professors of art. 
This was, of course, something which 
we had always assumed in a vague 
way, but I emphasize again the 
importance of the rapport which 
resulted from the rediscovery of it as 
a group for purposes of teaching. 

To rephrase it in the more technical 
words of our aesthetician, we realized 
that we were all essentially dealing 
with a language of sense, namely art, 
which, like any other language, serves 
to express and.communicate men’s 
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ideas but also, and perhaps more 
important, their conative-affective 
experiences, that is, their irrational 
drives and emotional reactions. Full 
appreciation of this led us to still 
another observation which we imme- 
diately attempted to apply. Indi- 
vidually, we had all sensed that when 
we attempted to lecture about or 
discuss a work of art in a classroom, 
we often wound up with the feeling 
that we had succeeded in talking 
completely around the work of art by 
means of huge reservoirs of factual 
erudition, but that somehow or other 
the “artfulness” of the work of art 
had slipped through our fingers. 
Quite clearly we now saw why. One 
can, of course, conceptualize a work 
of art and frequently it is useful to 
do so. Unfortunately, however, we 
had been doing exclusively that and 
had, I suppose, taken the experiencing 
of the work of art for granted as 
something which is in the last analysis 
unteachable. 

We concluded that the idea of 
unteachability was a fallacy derived 
in the main from the prejudgments 
that to teach must mean to present 
“materials” or “content,” namely 
facts, and that what is taught can 
and must be regurgitated for measure- 
ment and evaluation. In other words, 
teaching involves “knowledge” of 
facts and examinations. Conversely, 
to attempt to re-experience with a 
group of students the conation, affec- 
tion, and ideation of an artist 
through one of his works is not to 
teach, because this does not result in 
“knowledge” but in mere “esthetic,” 
“subjective” “impressionism,” what- 
ever that may mean. 
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ONVINCED of the fallacy of 


unteachability, and equally con- 
vinced of the importance of the 
experiencing of works of art for the 
education of men, we determined to 
attempt to teach the principles of 
artistic creation by stimulating our 
students to create in various media 
and then to formulate principles 
inductively and by group discussion 
from their creations. The next step 
after that would be the application 
of the principles inductively reached 
to generally acknowledged works of 
art. We now felt that we had a basis 
for getting at the artist’s communica- 
tion of human conation, affection, and 
ideation, and that we could therefore 
proceed to correlate art phenomena 
with the other cultural phenomena of 
our civilization. 

The response from the students 
was encouraging. Apparently we had 
struck a responsive chord somewhere 
in the psychological and spiritual 
mechanism of persons seeking to 
become educated. In putting the 
rough plan into operation, we began 
to understand why. The language 
of sense was our students’ native 
language. From childhood they had 
conversed in it by means of their 
clothes, through the tone color, pitch, 
resonance, and intonation of the 
un-bunb and bu-ubn words and phrases 
of everyday speech, the arrangement 
of rooms at home, the rhythms of 
various activities, and so forth, indefi- 
nitely. Now to formulate the general 
and broad principles according to 
which artists had, they knew not 
why, spoken so powerfully to them 
in their native language of sense was 
exciting and important. Certainly 
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there was nothing “arty” or “long- 
haired” about the business. To feel 
and understand the rightness or 
wrongness and the significance of 
the skyscraper, of streamlined auto- 
mobiles and airplanes, of functional 
furniture, of the “Nude Descending a 
Staircase,” of Bach and boogie-woogie, 
of E. E. Cummings and “Mairzy 
Doats” and the Twenty-Third Psalm 
was genuine and important. 

The art teachers had had some 
experience with this type of approach 
and it is not too difficult to get 
students to draw, make texture charts, 
montages, color collages, and three- 
dimensional abstract forms, to sculpt 
- in plasticene clay, and to daub waters 
and oils without any previous tech- 
nical training. But to get them to 
create in tones did offer problems 
because most of them could not even 
read musical notation, much less 
perform on some instrument or other. 
Similarly, to get them to use words 
in their melopoeic and phanopoeic, as 
well as their customary logopoeic, 
functions, that is to use the tonal and 
rhythmic qualities of words for pur- 
poses of imagery and symbolism, as 
an artist does, without having them 
feel artificial and “arty,” was equally 
difficult. Lest I bore you with details, 
I shall say only that we think we 
have begun to solve these problems, 
at least for the present. We are 
aware that we have just scratched the 
surface and that further experimenta- 
tion will quickly reveal much more 
effective methods than we have so far 
been able to devise. But there is no 
longer any doubt in our minds that 
students can be taught to create in 
various media without long technical 
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training, and that from this process 
they learn to abstract the “life” 
principles of art more effectively than 
by any analytical, deductive, exposi- 
tory method. 


OU WILL readily see that, dor- 

ribile dictu, our premises have 
practically ruled out (final) examina- 
tions. And this the “content” boys 
regard as the academic sin against the 
Holy Ghost. But it is simply impos- 
sible to determine quantitatively, or 
for that matter qualitatively, in any 
definite manner, what students in such 
programs have accomplished. We 
try to determine, through continuous 
contacts and observation, the quali- 
tative progress of students, but this 
remains necessarily very subjective 
and we are constantly and increas- 
ingly annoyed at trying to squeeze 
our very uncertain conclusions into 
the dead Egyptian molds of 4, B, C, 
D, and E. To make our fall from 
academic grace complete, we also 
cannot understand why anyone should 
regard it as important that we con- 
tinue or succeed in the squeezing. In 
continuing to do so because the Uni- 
versity so insists, we have learned 
that we have often done gross injustice 
to deserving and undeserving stu- 
dents.2 We plan this semester to 
try some of the national compre- 
hension and achievement tests before 
and after students have taken our 
program. Perhaps they may help us 
to find more objective ways of evalu- 
ating. I must, however, insist that ob- 

[Continued on page 454] 


*Fred Millett mentions several institutions which 
have given up the examination system to a greater 
or lesser extent, notably the women’s colleges, 
Sarah Lawrence and Bennington. 
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Co-operation between Colleges and 
Industry in Technical Training 


By VIERS W. ADAMS 


A Partial Appraisal of the Situation at the Close of the War 


NE of the many war services 

provided by the colleges and 

universities has been the sub- 
professional technical training of em- 
ployees of particular industries such 
as the aircraft industry. In an effort 
to determine the extent to which this 
type of co-operative undertaking be- 
tween education and industry has 
developed throughout the country on 
either a full-time or part-time basis, 
and also to find out whether such 
programs were expected to be perma- 
nent or of war duration, a letter of 
inquiry was directed to engineering 
and technical schools in February, 
1945. This report summarizes the 
95 replies received from colleges and 
universities in forty states and the 
District of Columbia. 

The aircraft and radio industries 
seem to be the only ones for which 
full-time programs of subprofessional 
nature have been organized. Four- 
teen institutions, New York Uni- 
versity, North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and Engineering, the 
Pennsylvania State College, Purdue 
University, Syracuse University, Rut- 
gers University, Temple University, 
University of Akron, University of 
Cincinnati, University of Illinois, 
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Michigan State College, University 
of Minnesota, University of New 
Hampshire, and Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, were giving and had 
given such courses. The industries 
for which the programs were organ- 
ized are the Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion, the Pratt and Whitney and the 
Chance Vought Divisions of United 
Aircraft Corporation, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, and the Philco 
Radio and Television Corporation of 
America.! 

For the most part, these programs 
were “‘custom built,’”’ and they are 
handled on either a contract or 
scholarship arrangement with the 
company. The courses vary in length 
from 12 to 48 weeks. Enrollments 
in every case have been limited to 
women. Those selected for training 
have generally had some college work, 
although in a few instances only high- 
school graduation was required. In 
one program, a minimum of three 
years of college preparation was 
necessary for admission. A typical 
program requires a student to be in 
class 40 hours a week. 


1The author tells us that these schools closed 
when the war ended. The reader is asked to read 
this article for its content, excusing the present 
tense of the verbs. 
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The programs are generally con- 
sidered by the colleges to be highly 
successful, but the demand for this 
type of training is not expected to 
continue after the war. In fact, some 
of the programs had already termi- 
nated, owing partly to difficulties in 
recruiting new students and partly 
to the fact that the need for such 
trainees was apparently about over. 
The fact that the women trained 
under these programs have done so 
well in industry, led at least one 
educator to predict that more women 
will take up engineering after the war, 
especially short “‘courses pointing 
toward particular jobs as junior 
engineers or engineering aides.” 


N ADDITION to full-time tech- 

nical courses being offered by col- 
leges and universities for particular 
industries, many institutions are giv- 
ing evening and extension courses at 
the request of industry. Rutgers 
University and the Pennsylvania State 
College report extensive programs of 
this type. Although a number of 
institutions expect their services to 
particular industries to end with the 
termination of the Engineering, Sci- 
ence, and Management War Training 
Program, others, such as Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Indiana University, Louisiana Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 
Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity, University of Louisville, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and Washington 
University, are looking ferward to 
continued co-operation with industry 
through their evening and extension 
programs. 
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Apart from the _ subprofessional 
programs and exclusive of the “co- 
operative” programs that were so 
successful in some areas before the 
war, a number of other significant 
co-operative undertakings between 
education and industry were reported. 
Illinois Institute of Technology reports 
a graduate extension program for 
the Allis-Chalmers Company at Mil- 
waukee, leading to the degree of 
Master of Science. This work is given 
by professors from the Institute who 
commute weekly from Chicago. A 
similar off-campus program is in 
operation at the University of Pitts- 
burgh for employees of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company at East Pittsburgh. Doubt- 
lessly, other programs such as these are 
operating throughout the country but 
were not reported because this. infor- 
mation was not specifically requested 
in this inquiry. 

Another innovation is the establish- 
ment of scholarships by industry at 
particular institutions for special kinds 
of training. For example, Texas Col- 
lege of Mines and Metallurgy reports 
such a plan in co-operation with a 
station of the National Broadcasting 
Company. Under the plan, the station 
provides scholarships for selected stu- 
dents who take regular courses at the 
college together with laboratory work 
at the radio station. The purpose of 
the program is to emphasize liberal 
education in connection with radio 
and to eliminate the necessity of an 
apprenticeship period. The college 
wishes industry to understand the 
problems of education and expects to 
develop similar programs with other 
industries in the area after the war. 
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A similar scholarship plan is in effect 
at Saint Louis University in the fields 
of commerce and finance, and it is 
expected that such a plan will be 
developed in the field of geo-physics. 
Although not a scholarship plan, the 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
has worked out a special program in 
natural gas and engineering in co- 
operation with the National Gas 
Advisory Board. The College expects 
to develop similar programs in other 
fields of engineering after the war. 
Almost 65 per cent of the colleges 


and universities reporting indicated | 


that they were not offering courses 
for the particular industries, and a 
number added that they did not 
intend todoso. Some of these schools 
are not located in industrial areas and 
hence have no opportunity for co- 
operative undertakings although they 
are willing to offer such courses. 
Others feel that offering industrial 
courses would be an invasion of the 
territory of other established educa- 
tional institutions. In some areas, 
such as Detroit, special technical 
training programs are not being 
offered for industry because the indus- 
tries “‘operate their own schools very 
effectively.” 

The attitude which some of the 
colleges have toward subprofessional 
training seems to be aptly expressed 
in the following quotation from one 
of the replies: “Back in the sixties 
and seventies [subprofessional train- 
ing] was more or less the purpose of 
this institution, but since 1885 ap- 
proximately attention has been cen- 
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civil engineering, chemical and elec- 
trical engineering, and physics. We 
do not plan any particular change at 
this time.” 


HE many replies received to this 

inquiry and the many opinions 
expressed by colleges and universi- 
ties on the subject of technical-training 
programs for industry are evidences 
of the widespread interest in the 
problem. Of those replying on the 
subject of subprofessional training, 
Clarkson College of Technology states 
that it will “probably approach it 
through the avenue of industrial 
scholarships, and of special training 
for selected students under joint 
sponsorship of the college and inter- 
ested industry.”” At Washington Uni- 
versity it is believed that other 
schools in the area are equipped to 
offer such training and the University 
“should not duplicate their efforts” 
but should confine itself to serving 
industry in the graduate field and to 
carrying on industrial research. The 
faculty of Ohio State University, after 
considering “‘all the various angles 
and implications [of a training pro- 
gram] between the high-school and 
college levels—finally voted against 
such an effort at this time.” The 
University of Pittsburgh is consider- 
ing the problem but has not yet 
decided on a course of action. 

A few universities, recognizing the 
need for technical training forcefully 
expressed in a recent publication of 
the United States Office of Education, 
entitled Vocational-Technical Training 
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tered on providing the best possible 
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institute level. At the University of 
Alabama, “technical short courses” 
in engineering and industry are 
available for veterans and civil- 
ians. These are college courses, but 
the University has under consider- 
ation a “technical institute” program 
of less than college grade. The 
University of Minnesota has just 
announced a two-year subprofessional 
program of technical training for 
veterans, but anticipates turning this 
training over to the junior colleges of 
the state. The Pennsylvania State 
College expects to expand its program 
of evening technical-training courses 
at its off-campus centers after the 
war. The Purdue University “tech- 
nical institute” plan, which has 
become well known, is expected to 
be continued. The Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas has 
recently announced a postwar pro- 
gram of subprofessional technical edu- 
cation for its off-campus centers 
which will involve two years of 
general and vocational training “to 
fill the gap between the common 
laborer and the highly trained pro- 
fessional men.” Doubtless this is 
not a complete summary of the 
current plans of higher institutions on 
the subject of subprofessional train- 
ing because the letter of inquiry 





requested information about courses 
for particular industries and not about 
institutional plans for general training 
at the technical-institute level. 

By way of summary, this inquiry 
indicates that the cadet training 
programs for specific industries were 
generated by the war and will prob- 
ably not be in operation much longer. 
It also appears that the colleges and 
universities, on the whole, are not 
enthusiastic about entering the field 
of subprofessional training unless such 
training may be developed in the 
evening divisions or at “off-campus” 
centers. There is every indication 
that the practice of offering evening 
and extension courses requested by 
particular industries will be con- 
tinued. And there is also a trend 
toward the articulation of under- 
graduate professional programs with 
the specific needs of industry. More- 
over, there is some evidence that the 
establishment of industrial scholar- 
ships at various institutions may be 
increasing. Otherwise, the thinking 
of college and university adminis- 
trators, as expressed in these replies, 
seems to indicate a renewed emphasis 
on professional training at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels 
and a further expansion of programs 
of industrial research.  [yol, xvI, No. 8} 
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College Education’ 

The objective of the program in a 
liberal-arts college is primarily educa- 
tional, secondaril¥, training for a 
vocation. The two objectives cannot 
be entirely divorced as all education 
should prepare one for doing his job 
intelligently and well. Training in 
techniques for doing a job could be 
given in a fraction of the four years 
usually spent in qualifying for an 
academic degree. It could be obtained 
in a trade school. For those who 
want only to acquire the skills neces- 
sary in making a living and those who 
are interested in money rather than in 
self-improvement, spending four years 
in a liberal-arts college is probably a 
mistake. For those who insist on a 
foursquare preparation for life, who 
would know their world and especially 
the human phases of it, for those who 
aspire to a fully cultured life—such 
an education is a sine gua non. To 
the latter, life is more than making 
money or even doing their job well. 
To them, a liberal-arts education 
offers many intellectual stimulations. 
They avail themselves of the best 
thought and experience of the best 
teachers there are in the institutions 
they attend. Usually, for such stu- 
dents, an A.B. or B.S. degree is not 
enough. The four-year period of 
cultural education must be followed 


‘Reported by Charles W. Coulter, Head of the 
Department of Sociology, University of New 
Hampshire. This short article may well be read in 
conjunction with the article by the same title, also 
written by Mr. Coulter, beginning on page 420. 


by a period of technical training in a 
graduate school. They feel that, 
under present conditions, the invest- 
ment wiil yield, in the subsequent 
forty-odd years of their working 
lives, a fullness of satisfaction in 
living intelligently and congenially 
with their kind, a prestige, recog- 
nition, and poise which, along with 
the acquisition of technique and skill, 
will amply justify five or even six 
years in such preparation. 

The finest fruit of higher education 
is an awakening in the student of a 
consciousness of his oneness with his 
society, a humanitarian understand- 
ing of its needs, and a feeling of 
responsibility for its improvement, in 
a word, the development of the desire 
toserve. Such attitudes are acquired 
with his progressive realization of his 
debt to society. He has such a debt. 
It is impossible completely to liqui- 
date it. Society has a claim upon 
him because of its investment in him. 
A liberal education which fails to 
develop such an ethical consciousness 
fails miserably. The student who 
thinks that he has fulfilled his obliga- 
tion to society by paying his tuition 
by that token demonstrates the fail- 
ure. Not money, but service only, 
can liquidate the debt of the edu- 
cated man. 

American liberal-arts colleges have 
taken pains to define their many- 
sided objectives and to cite the 
facilities provided for their attain- 
ment. Carefully phrased objectives 
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of American colleges manifest sur- 
prising similarity. The liberal-arts 
college of a typical state university 
has recently defined its educational 
function by the following announce- 
ment. To accomplish its general 
educational purpose, the college of 
liberal arts co-operates with its stu- 
dents in their efforts to acquire: 


1.The ability to use and interpret 
language, particularly English, for 
clear and effective interchange of ideas. 

2. A comprehension of the principles of 
the physical and biological sciences as 
they apply to man. 

3.A grasp of the principles underlying 
the social, psychological, political, and 
economic activities of man. 

4. A knowledge and an appreciation of all 
peoples and their cultures, both con- 
temporary and historical, for intelli- 
gent participation in society. 

5. An understanding and enjoyment of 
literature and the other arts. 

6. An insight into the religious heritage 
of man and its significance for present- 
day living. 

7.An understanding of personal and 
community health. 

8.A conception of the interrelation of 
the various fields of knowledge. 

g.A competence in a selected field of 
knowledge, based on a concentration 
of studies for vocational or other 
interests. 

10. Aid in selecting and preparing for a 
suitable profession or vocation. 

11.A variety of interests outside the 
selected field of knowledge, for the 
purpose of providing avocations or 
occupations for leisure time in post- 
college days. 

12,An eagerness for knowledge as a 
means to continuous self-education. 

13. The ability to seek, discover, and 
analyze data and therefrom make 
valid generalizations. 
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14. The ability to form unbiased and 
rational judgments of other indi- 
viduals and their ideas. 

15. The desire to discover and accept 
responsibilities, for the improvement 
of human living. 

16. Principles and convictions about life 
which may change as experience 
increases, and upon which their whole 
conduct shall be founded. 

To the degree that a student fails 
to achieve one or more of these aims, 
he has failed to possess himself of 
what his society has provided. All 
contribute to the fullness of his lite 
and the breadth of his culture. In 
general, it may be said that the 
length of the period of education and 
training, together with the intelli- 
gence, integrity, and determination 
with which it is pursued, will deter- 
mine his rank in the profession he 
later undertakes. 


Conducting Discussion Groups 
in the Army’ 


From time to time there have been 
comments in the general and educa- 
tional press concerning what was 
thought to be the failure of the armed 
forces to give servicemen proper 
preparation for constructive thinking 
on current world issues. Fear was 
expressed that the period of time 
spent in service would, for many 
members of the armed forces, prove 
to be an educational vacuum, and 
that, upon their return to civilian 
life, servicemen would be poorly 
qualified to take their proper places 
in a democratic society which can 
operate successfully only if it is 


*Reported by Donald K. Beckley, Rochester 
Institute of Technology. 
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composed of citizens who are well 
informed and can think intelligently 
on domestic and foreign issues. 

Having read these comments as a 
civilian, the writer was especially 
interested, when he became a service- 
man, in observing how this educa- 
tional problem had been handled. 
He is obviously in no position to 
comment on any aspects of the prob- 
lem outside his own limited experi- 
ence. It is possible, however, within 
that experience, to describe an edu- 
cational program which made a sub- 
stantial contribution toward arousing 
constructive thought among enlisted 
men in one Army unit. 

The program to be described was 
operated in the Seventy-eighth Army 
Air Forces Base Unit, Sheppard Field, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. The personnel 
of this unit was constantly changing 
and included men with widely differ- 
ing Army experience. Relatively few 
had been in combat, but some had 
been stationed in almost every part 
of the world, while others had been 
in the Army only a few months. 

The Information-Education Divi- 
sion of this organization was respon- 
sible for keeping all personnel informed 
of the progress of the war and 
developments on the international and 
domestic scenes. It did this through 


publication of a daily news summary 


which was widely posted, and through 
frequent news broadcasts over the 
field public-address system. In the 
line of orientation,, aside from infor- 
mation specifically concerning their 
stay there, talks were given to new 
men soon after their arrival on the 
benefits available to them under 
laws passed in behalf of servicemen. 
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The part of the program which is 
probably of greatest interest to edu- 
cators is the series of discussion 
groups which were designed to stimu- 
late interest in the vital questions of 
the day. These discussion groups 
were preferably made up of not more 
than 30 men, and every available 
man was assigned to a one-hour 
meeting each week. Since the per- 
sonnel changed frequently, it was 
found best to present a series of seven 
discussion topics, using the same one 
for every discussion period during an 
entire week, and then repeating the 
same series each seven weeks. The 
topics used were broad ones, since 
a directed discussion on _ various 
phases of wide subjects had been 
found to bring the most satisfactory 
results. If the discussions were too 
closely held to a single aspect of each 
subject, they failed in their major 
purpose by evoking only limited 
comment from members of the group. 

The aim of the program was not 
primarily one of imparting informa- 
tion, nor did the discussion leaders 
pretend to present the answers to 
questions. The purpose of these 
meetings was to provoke thought on 
current subjects and to direct it into 
constructive channels. A serious effort 
was made to correct misstatements of 
fact brought up in the discussion and 
to aid the men in understanding the 
bases for the opinions they held or 
were forming. 

Material for these discussions was 
taken from current news items and 
magazine articles, standard textbooks, 
the orientation fact sheet, Army 
Talks, and a series of interesting and 
informative pamphlets distributed 
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by the United States Armed Forces 
Institute under the series title, G. J. 
Roundtable. Pamphlets such as Our 
British Ally and What Shall Be Done 
about Germany after the War? were 
highly useful. 

Conducting discussion groups of 
servicemen presented some interesting 
contrasts to a similar assignment in a 
civilian institution. In addition to a 
wide variety of backgrounds it was 
found to be conducive to an inform- 
ative discussion to have a_ wide 
geographical distribution, and to 
include men of greatly differing ages 
and civilian and military experience. 
From the viewpoint of the new 
discussion leader it was most helpful, 
but at the same time a bit discon- 
certing, to find in the class a man who 
in civilian life had been a history pro- 
fessor or a European refugee who had 
spent many years traveling. In such 
a group also there were the usual 
sectional differences of opinion which 
are ordinarily best avoided. 

A second contrast was to be found 
in the skepticism and abrupt methods 
of expression typical of so many 
servicemen. For example, in a dis- 
cussion of plans for world security, a 
sergeant in the back row perhaps 
offered as his sole contribution of the 
hour, profanely and emphatically— 
though far more concisely than it can 
be expressed here—the thought that 
we would inevitably be led into 
another war regardless of what means 
we adopted to prevent it. While it was 
not at all easy to dispel that sort of 
cynical conviction, it was found that 
doing so was one of the most useful 
services such a program could per- 
form. Although servicemen tend to 
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be quite determined in their con- 
victions—often with little factual 
basis for their opinions—many of 
those attending discussions in this 
program were eventually willing to 
concede that they should give further 
thought to the subjects on which their 
ideas were so thoroughly set, which 
seemed to be a considerable achieve- 
ment for the discussion leader. 

The effectiveness of a program of 
this nature can hardly be measured 
in any objective manner. It cannot 
be claimed that all of those attending 
came because they enjoyed doing so. 
In fact, in keeping with a common 
G. I. practice, some went to great 
lengths to try to devise a plan to 
receive credit for attendance without 
actually going to the group meetings. 
Others who came made clear their 
heartfelt desire to spend the hour 
elsewhere. All in all, however, the 
response was gratifying. The fact 
that a substantial percentage of the 
members of the groups did partici- 
pate in the discussions, and that some 
were sufficiently interested to stay 
after class to continue them, was a 
highly encouraging sign. There is 
good reason to believe that many 
servicemen have the desire and the 
ability to be clear-thinking and well- 
informed citizens in civilian life. 


The Veteran's Special 

Program’ 

When the veteran arrives on the 
campus of the State University of 
Iowa, his first contact with the 
University comes through the Vet- 


*Reported a | Walter R. Goetsch, Director, 
Veterans Special Instruction Program, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 
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erans’ Service Office. After such 
matters as veterans’ benefits, housing, 
and the like, have been taken care of, 
each veteran who qualifies is admitted 
to some college of the University and 
assigned a regular faculty member as 
adviser. In the College of Liberal 
Arts, this adviser now becomes respon- 
sible for all recommendations relating 
to the veteran’s entire educational 
plan. Since the veteran is registering 
after regular classes have been started, 
it is necessary for the adviser to 
arrange an individualized program for 
him. The arrangements for such 
individual instruction usually consist 
of the following four steps: the 
identification of the veteran’s educa- 
tional goal, a comprehensive review 
of previous educational experiences, 
a request for credit by examination if 
previous experiences warrant it, and 
the selection of courses to study by 
individual instruction for the remain- 
der of the term. 

Each department of instruction has 
made one or more of its basic courses 
available by individual instruction. 
These are designed primarily for 
veterans who are classified as Fresh- 
men. Veterans who are former stu- 
dents are further interviewed by the 
chairmen of their major departments 
and placed in individual study pro- 
grams in line with their previous 
accomplishments. Courses for the 
veteran to study for the remainder 
of the term are offered for the com- 
pletion of courses interrupted by the 
call to service, the completion of 
prerequisites, the completion of a 
course, a part of which was taken in 
the service, the completion of certain 
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full-semester or year courses, the com- 
pletion of preparation for the establish- 
ment of credit by examination, and 
the completion of refresher courses. 
Until general demobilization of the 
armed forces is completed, most of the 
veterans’ special instruction will prob- 
ably be semi-individual or individual 
instruction rather than group instruc- 
tion. Individual instruction is inter- 
preted literally as a class for an 
individual. The number of times a 
week any particular instructor meets 
an individual veteran depends, of 
course, upon many factors such as 
the subject-matter involved, the back- 
ground of the student, the length of 
time still remaining in the term, the 
nature of the instructional materials, 
and so on. Two conference periods 
a week are considered the minimum 
for the individual class to meet. A 
schedule of meetings is determined 
each time a special instruction pro- 
gram is agreed upon for a student. 
Since the purpose of the special 
instruction program is to get the 
veteran started toward earning credit 
for his study, the amount of work 
attempted by the veteran needs to be 
watched so that he can complete 
satisfactorily, enough of what he 
undertakes to be given credit for it at 
the end of the semester. In most 
cases, special courses are not set up 
but the regular courses in the program 
are used for this purpose. By study- 
ing a regularly offered course through 
some technique of individualized 
instruction, the veteran not only 
earns regular credit but also meets 
the degree requirements of the Uni- 
versity. The techniques used vary 
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for each case. In one instance, the 
approach may be to help the veteran 
master, as rapidly as possible, the 
subject-matter covered by a class 
from the beginning of the semester up 
to that time, so that he may join the 
class as soon as possible before the 
end of the semester. In another 
instance, the veteran’s objective may 
be to complete several entire courses 
by individual study or to complete 
certain units of a course which were 
missed because the call to service 
came during the middle of the semes- 
ter. In still another instance, the 
veteran may choose to concentrate 
his efforts in one area and to complete, 
one at a time, several sequential 
courses in that area by individual 
study during the semester. 

For such special instruction, the 
instructor needs to study and organize 
the subject-matter so that it can be 
introduced to the veteran in the most 
effective manner. Since individual 
instruction is so flexible and variable, 
it is necessary to pay considerable 
attention to the number and kinds of 
lesson units which will fit each case 
and which will be most challenging to 
the individual student. The subject- 
matter of almost all areas of knowl- 
edge is amenable to practically any 
type of organization, if such factors 
as the time involved, the attitudes of 
the student and of the instructor, 
the background of the student, the 
nature of the instructional materials, 
and so on, are watched. 

Ordinarily, veterans are permitted 
to study by special instruction only 
from the date of their entrance’ to the 
University until the beginning of the 
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next regular semester. At the begin- 
ning of the next semester, the veteran 
registers for, and participates in, the 
regularly scheduled classes of the 
University. 

It is assumed that each veteran 
will spend full time on the study 
program agreed upon, regardless of 
the number of credit-hours involved, 
and thus all veterans in this program 
are classified as full-time students. 

The State University of Iowa has 
taken the position that, in general, 
the veteran wants to be a regular 
member of the student body, enjoying 
all of its privileges and advantages 
and being subject to all of its regula- 
tions and responsibilities. Therefore, 
the special instruction program is 
geared to the regular curriculum of 
the University. Nothing new has 
been added, but in many cases much 
of the old has been reorganized. The 
veteran studying by special instruc- 
tion is assigned an adviser and enjoys 
all of the advantages of the advisory 
system which operates for civilian stu- 
dents. The courses, although taught 
by individual instruction, are the 
regular courses studied by civilian 
students. The rules regarding credit 
for graduation, assignment of grades, 
and so on, are the same as for regular 
students. The special instruction pro- 
gram, therefore, is not something 
special set up for the veteran—not a 
series of new courses for veterans 
only—but a design or plan instituted 
to hasten the veteran’s readjustment 
to civilian life by permitting him to 
get the most out of the regular 
curriculum whenever he feels ready 
to do so. 
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Tue Rhodes scholarships, which were 
suspended on the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in 1939 are to be resumed. 
The yearly quota of regular scholar- 
ships for the United States is 32. A 
plan has been approved to offer 
32 additional War Service Rhodes 
Scholarships for. war veterans, and 
civilians who have worked for a year 
or more in a job for which draft 
boards granted an occupational defer- 
ment. Married men are eligible 
for these, but not for the regular 
scholarships. 


Ox NovemMBeER 1, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute opened a program of 
evening courses leading to bacca- 
laureate and graduate degrees, as 
well as courses in independent sub- 
jects—all in a wide field covering 
engineering, science, management, 
English, literature, history, and eco- 
nomics. Baccalaureate and graduate 
degrees may be obtained in aero- 
nautical, chemical, civil, electrical, 
management, mechanical, and metal- 
lurgical engineering, and in archi- 
tecture, chemistry, and physics. 


Tue Institute for Psychological Serv- 
ices established at Illinois Institute of 
Technology will comprise four major 
divisions. A machine-scoring pro- 
gram will serve various industrial and 
educational organizations through- 
out the country. Vocational-guidance 
service will be offered to the general 
public as a separate feature, while the 
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Veterans Center will give testing and 
vocational advice to returning service- 
men under a contract with the 
Veterans Administration. The fourth 
division will administer the testing 
program for the Institute, on the 
results of which qualified students 
will be selected for admission to the 
various divisions. 


A survey of Russian studies in 
colleges of the United States is being 
made by Dorothy Galton, secretary 
of the London School of Slavonic 
Studies, under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. This founda- 
tion has also made contributions for 
the support of Slavic studies at 
Pomona College and at Stanford and 
Washington universities. 


Tue United Nations Conference to 
consider the organization of an educa- 
tional and cultural organization will 
meet in London on November 1. 
The United States will be represented 
by 7 or 8 delegates including at least 
one artist, one historian, and one 
scientist, as well as social scientists, 
educators, and writers. One of the 
delegates will be a woman. 


Russian scholarly and _ scientific 
works, especially those published in 
the Soviet Union during the past 
twenty-five years, are being trans- 
lated into English under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, with financial 
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assistance from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. The project is concerned 
with the humanities, broadly defined. 
In the earlier stages of the project, 
works for translation will be selected 
on the basis of a rather wide scholarly 
and lay, rather than a restricted 
scholarly, interest. 


A new professional degree of Master 
of Education was offered to students 
on the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California this fall. 
Eventually, the degree will lead to pro- 
fessional preparation in a subject field 
and in education, but at present it is 
restricted to agricultural education. 


Eicur lectures on liberal education 
are to be included in the evening 
course in the great books of the 
Western world at University College, 
the adult-education unit of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The course, open 
to men and women regardless of 
their schoiastic background, uses the 
famous Hutchins-Adler discussion 
method of instruction. The writings of 
Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, Mach- 
javelli, Shakespeare, Adam Smith, 
and Karl Marx are to be discussed, as 
well as the American Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence, and 


the Federalist Papers. 


A GIFT of $10,000 to establish a 
fund for “research into the cause and 
cure of cancer and the amelioration 
of suffering from that disease” has 
been made by Edith L. Patterson of 
Chicago as a memorial to her brother, 
Floyd Elroy Patterson. It augments 
a contribution of $575,000 made to 
Northwestern University in 1933 for 
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the maintenance of the Patterson 
Cancer Clinic on the downtown cam- 
pus. The income from the new fund 
will be used for research according 
to the recommendations of the Dean 
of the Northwestern Medical School. 


Tue University of Michigan has 
published an appeal to its alumni who 
are overseas to collect historical, 
ethnological, and scientific materials 
for the University. This appeal is 
carried in the April 28, 1945, issue 
of University of Michigan Official 
Publication. For the use of his- 
torians, the University wants copies 
of all kinds of printed’ materials 
issued by either the Allies or the 
enemy—posters, leaflets, proclama- 
tions, newspapers, and so on. In 
science, all kinds of specimens are 
needed. The University will give 
close guidance by correspondence to 
all alumni who are willing to assist in 
this project. 


A sooxter entitled General Educa- 
tion in Radcliffe College has been 
mailed to the alumnae. It reports a 
study of the needs of women students 
and is a supplement to the Harvard 
University report, General Education 
in a Free Society. The Radcliffe 
study was made by the Committee on 
the Higher Education of Women 
appointed at the request of the Uni- 
versity Committee. The Committee 
devoted a year to its study and made 
a number of recommendations which 
were incorporated in the Harvard 
report. A questionnaire was sent to 
1,000 of the 5,549 women who have 
received the Radcliffe baccalaureate 
degree from 1888 through 1944; 48 
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per cent of the questionnaires were 
returned. The replies indicate that 
$3 per cent of the graduates who 
replied would, in retrospect, prefer a 
curriculum permitting breadth of elec- 
tion, 30 per cent would desire “a rather 
rigidly specialized type of training,” 
and 17 per cent prefer a blending of 
the two. 

In summary, it would seem clear that 
Radcliffe College can endorse the pro- 
gramme recommended by the University 
Committee with a special enthusiasm. 
Greater emphasis on general education 
would best serve its needs and would, by 
all the evidence in hand, meet needs 
strongly expressed by its graduates. It 
seems apparent, as well, that there 
can be and that there should be no 
differentiation in the content and struc- 
ture of the course in general education 
planned to meet the interests and require- 
ments of Radcliffe students. 

The Committee on the Higher 
Education of Women plans during the 
coming year to prepare a fuller study 
of certain broad aspects of the higher 
education of women, with particular 
reference to certain contributions 
which Radcliffe may be able to make. 


A survey made by the Air Trans- 
port Association of America shows 
that at least 399 higher institutions 
have already offered or will offer 
academic work in aviation or related 
fields. During the college year, avia- 
tion courses ranged from a four- or 
five-year study in aeronautical engi- 
neering to special summer-school work 
for elementary-school teachers. Since 
October, 1944, Army Air Forces have 
turned over $38,000,000 worth of 
aircraft equipment to schools and 
colleges. An additional large amount 
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of equipment will be made avail- 
able during the next few months. 
Authority to dispose of surpluses to 
educational institutions has_ been 
transferred to the Education Disposal 
Section of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


Some six hundred Chinese soldiers 
have been enrolled at Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C. This 
is the largest contingent of its kind 
ever to come from a foreign country 
to live on one campus. These men 
are to receive special courses in 
engineering and other sciences. On 
completion of their classroom work, 
they will be temporarily assigned to 
industrial plants for practical experi- 
ence. The training is a part of the 
Foreign Economic Administration’s 
international training program for 
nationals of countries throughout 
most of the.world. All are graduates 
of universities in China and have 
studied their technical work through 
the medium of textbooks written in 
English. Many have received their 
technical instruction from American 
or English professors resident in mis- 
sion schools or Chinese universities. 


Lasr June, the residents of Oregon 
voted a building fund of $4,000,000 
for the institutions of the state 
system of higher education. These 
institutions have inaugurated a ten- 
year building program which calls for 
an expenditure of $7,540,000. In 
planning its program, the state board 
has adopted a policy of constructing 
self-financing housing and recreational 
facilities in addition to the build- 
ings and equipment under the state- 
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financed plan. Construction on build- 
ings at the several institutions will 
start as soon as government regu- 
lations permit and materials are 
available. 


Aw EXTENSIVE educational program 
under the direction of the Army’s 
Information and Education Division 
opened in Europe shortly after V-E 
Day. It is expected that it will 
eventually include more than 300 
courses and reach 1,500,000 service 
men and women. It includes study 
at army universities and vocational 
schools, civilian trade schools and col- 
leges, schools established within units 
and divisions throughout Europe, and 
concentration on correspondence and 
self-teaching courses of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. Par- 
ticipation in the program is purely 
voluntary. The general curriculum 
was composed after a poll by the 
Research Branch of the Theater I 
and E Division among troops. 
Information and Education Divi- 
sion staff schools opened last fall 
to start training the first 11,000 
instructors and administrators—both 
enlisted and commissioned person- 
nel—to operate the program. Edu- 
cators, on leave from colleges and 
universities in the United States, 
have been taken overseas to staff 
the Army universities at Biarritz 
and Shrivenham, and the vocational 
schools at Marton. Branch offices 
of USAFI have been opened at 
Rheims, Marseille, and Southampton. 
Arrangements have been made with 
civilian hospitals and Army agencies 
to provide on-the-job training for 
Army persons desirous of studying 
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their chosen occupations through 
direct experience. 

The first of the two Army uni- 
versities opened at Shrivenham, Eng- 
land, where 3,516 students enrolled in 
the first two-month period. Ranging 
from lieutenant colonels to privates, 
and including WACS and Army 
nurses, the students met the one 
requirement of a high-school diploma 
or the equivalent. Courses cover 
agriculture, commerce, education, engi- 
neering, fine arts, journalism, liberal 
arts, and the sciences. The school 
schedule is based on a five-day week, 
with three hours of classes a day. At 
the end of each term, each student 
will be issued certificates stating the 
extent of his work, his marks, and a 
description of the subject he has 
studied, in order that he may have 
a permanent record for future use 
toward college or graduate work. 
The other Army University Center, 
recently opened at Biarritz, offers 235 
similar subjects and will work on the 
same schedule as that at Shrivenham. 

The Marton American Technical 
School, a former air depot, is situated 
in the heart of England’s industrial 
area. The School is being equipped 
with the latest machinery from the 
United States, and the staff includes 
industrial experts on leave from lead- 
ing technical firms. Students who 
have had previous training in the 
trades they select for study will be 
offered courses in engine and aircraft 
repair, auto mechanics, blueprinting, 
carpentry, construction maintenance 
mechanics, plumbing and heating, and 
a variety of other subjects. 

Throughout England, Scotland, and 
France, civilian schools have already 
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opened to soldier students. At the 
Sorbonne, two-weeks and two-month 
courses in French language, culture, 
and civilization, are in progress. 
Students interested in agriculture are 
enrolled at the Institut National 
d’Agronomique, while the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts has enrolled artists and 
sculptors who gave up their pro- 
fession for the duration. 

Army Medical Corps officers are 
already at work in Paris, engaged 
principally in neurology, psychia- 
try, gynecology, and obstetrics, with 
French civilians as their patients, at 
such hospitals as Hospital Broca, the 
Clinique Baudeloque, and other Paris 
institutions. A similar program is 
being carried out in the United 
Kingdom where Army doctors are 
studying methods of English surgeons, 
and engaging in work not ordinarily 
encountered in the Army, but impor- 
tant to their civilian profession. 

Both academic and vocational train- 
ing is being offered at the unit schools 
operating at 800 Army installations 
in Europe. Over 179 courses are 
offered, and teachers from within the 
units have been selected on the basis 
of their qualifications, and trained 
at special I and E schools. 


Tue United Negro College Fund has 
been incorporated under the Member- 
ship Corporation Law of New York. 
Its purpose is to solicit, receive, hold, 
and administer gifts for Negro col- 
leges. Its bylaws provide for both 
institutional and individual member- 
ship. Institutional members are to 
be four-year colleges or professional 
schools or similar institutions duly 
accredited by their regional or national 
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accrediting agencies and not wholly 
supported or controlled by state or 
federal authorities. 


Iw Response to insistent demand, 
New Mexico Highlands University is 
offering vocational training in six 
recently established general fields: 
aviation mechanics leading to the 
A. and E. license issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration; elemen- 
tary and advanced machine shop, 
designed to train for industry or small 
repair shops; elementary electricity, 
as a part of basic training for radio, 
refrigeration, and allied fields; and 
refrigeration, to provide training in 
the installation, maintenance, and 
repair of both domestic and com- 
mercial refrigeration units. These 
courses are in addition to the two 
already in operation: woodworking, 
and special short courses in the 
secretarial science department. Any 
veteran or adult is eligible for these 
courses regardless of whether he has 
graduated from high school or not. 


Iw tHe May Journal, a “Reporter” 
item describing the course in medical 
technology at Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology stated that 

satisfactory completion of the work and 
of an examination set by the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists will give 
the student a Bachelor’s degree in general 
science and the privilege of practicing her 
profession anywhere in the United States. 


The College has notified us that the 
news release from which this state- 
ment was taken was in error: two 
states require a state-board exami- 
nation before permitting a medical 
technologist to practice. 

















-Fditorial-Comments - 





The Graduate Record Examination 


E writer has been learning 
about the Graduate Record 
Examination in the hard way. 

Some weeks ago, in order to ascertain 
at first hand what the examination is 
like, he took it along with a group of 
young people who were seeking admis- 
sion to a graduate school. This 
experience has served to confirm 
certain judgments he had formed 
about the examination and to provide 
a basis for additional ones. 

The examination consists of two 
parts. Part I is a series of eight 
“profile tests”: one in general verbal 
facility and one each in seven subject- 
matter fields. Part II is an advanced 
test in a field selected by the student. 
In the case of the writer, no advanced 
test was available in his own field of 
specialization, so he took one in 
another field. Hence, this discussion 
is concerned with Part I. This pro- 
vides a rather comprehensive test of 
knowledge in the broad fields which 
most liberal-arts students pursue. 
Certain subject-matter fields—geol- 
ogy, geography, philosophy—are not 
covered. Presumably, this is due to 
the fact that they are not so gen- 
erally studied as the others. 

Of the many questions in connection 
with the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion which deserve consideration, only 
two can be discussed here. One has 
to do with the relation between 
knowledge of details and the under- 


standing of principles and relation- 
ships. It is sometimes argued that 
since the latter is far more important 
than the former, any test of detailed 
knowledge is ipso facto invalid as a 
measure of general education. This 
contention overlooks the fact that we 
learn most thoroughly and retain best 
those facts which we have understood 
in their relationships rather than 
those which we have learned by rote. 
Understanding, and not rote memory 
(except for a relatively few things), is 
the effective method of learning. 
Hence, there is a positive corre- 
lation between ability to recall or 
recognize specific facts and an under- 
standing of principles and relation- 
ships; an examination which calls for 
the former may have high validity. 
This does not mean that all of the 
profile tests are equally valid. The 
test on “Verbal Factor” is probably 
most valid and most broadly pre- 
dictive of success in graduate work. | 
Next most valid is probably the test 
in mathematics, since it requires the 
actual use of various mathematical 
techniques. In the writer’s case, 
however, the time allowed for this 
test was insufficient. The “student’s” 
mathematics was “rusty” from dis- 
use; he took longer to perform some 
of the operations than would have 
been necessary had he been in better 
practice, and hence did not complete 
all the test items which he is sure he 
could have done with a little more 
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time. In other words, the mathe- 
matics test was a test of his present 
facility rather than of his grasp of 
mathematical concepts and his ability 
to use mathematics when needed. 

While the score in mathematics 
seems to be too low, that in chemistry 
seems to be too high. Since the 
“student” had done no formal study 
in this subject and had not “been 
around” chemical laboratories, it is 
difficult to see how he could have 
made as good a score as he did on a 
test of high validity. 

The tests on literature and the fine 
arts (the latter including music) seem 
to be least satisfactory. They are 
largely concerned with facts in the 
history of the respective fields. Our 
hunch is that the correlation between 
such knowledge and ability to create, 
interpret, learn, or enjoy in these areas 
is relatively low. The difficulty of 
constructing tests in these fields 
which are both objective and valid 
is freely recognized. Nor is this 
judgment based on the evidence of 
either a high or a low score; in one 
field the score was high, and in the 
other a good deal lower. 

Probably the tests in physics, 
biological science, and social studies 
rank in validity between those in 
verbal facility and mathematics on 
the one hand, and literature and fine 
arts on the other. On the whole, the 
profile tests seem to serve their 
purpose very well. 

A second question has to do with 
what a graduate degree should signify. 
Let us take the case of a student who 
wants to work for a graduate degree 
in chemistry, whose intelligence quo- 
tient is high, whose personal qualities 
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are satisfactory, who makes a high 
score in the Graduate Record Exami- 
nation in chemistry, and who is 
practically illiterate in all the other 
fields of knowledge. Should such a 
student be admitted to the graduate 
school and encouraged to work for 
a degree in chemistry? If a graduate 
degree means merely competence in 
one field, the answer would be an 
unqualified yes. But a _ graduate 
degree ought to mean more than 
that. It should signify also that the 
student is a broadly educated person, 
The student in question probably 
should be admitted to the graduate 
school but required, as a condition 
of receiving his degree, to show 
evidence of substantial progress in 
achieving a broader general education. 

As those responsible for the Exami- 
nation have repeatedly emphasized, it 
is solely a test of the student’s 
knowledge in certain specific fields. 
It is not a test of all the desirable 
outcomes of college experience or of 
all the qualities necessary to carry 
on graduate work successfully or hold 
a job which demands graduate train- 
ing. It is not intended to be the 
sole criterion for selecting graduate 
students but one source of information 
concerning the student, to be used in 
conjunction with others. As such, it 
can be a highly useful instrument for 
selection and guidance. It ought to 
be especially valuable in the guidance 
of veterans who seek to enter graduate 
work. It is to be hoped that its use 
may be extended rapidly among the 
graduate schools of the country. At 
the same time, the results of the 
Examination should be studied with a 
view to its improvement. 


R. H. E. 
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Some Professors’ Opinions 
New Perspectives on Peace, by George 


B. de Huszar. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. vilit+261 pp. 
$2.50. 


Ten members of the University of 
Chicago faculty contribute a chapter 
each to this book, giving their views on 
peace. The reader will find them of 
unequal value, some being merely the 
personal opinions of the writer with a 
minimum of connection with his special- 
ized field of learning. 

In the introductory chapter, the editor 
rejects the geographical and legal solu- 
tions in favor of the application of a 
science of international relations, yet to 
be perfected. Charles C. Colby, geog- 
rapher, argues convincingly for the 
necessity of a rational balance between 
population and resources even if this 
must involve a redistribution of popula- 
tions and a reduction of the birth rate 
in overpopulated areas. 

Three of the writers agree in their 
advocacy of a moral revolution as the 
only hope of peace. Avery Craven, 
historian, insists that the whole world, 
and not just a few countries, must be 
re-educated. Similarly, Robert Having- 
hurst, professor of education, devotes his 
chapter to making the same plea, hoping 
for a moral regeneration by way of the 
schools. In like manner, Robert Redfield, 
speaking for anthropology, after pointing 
out the increasing danger of conflicts 
based on racial prejudice, writes with zeal 
and earnestness in advocating its abandon- 
ment. But neither Craven, Havinghurst, 
nor Redfield has any solution to offer 
that will make bad men good. If all 
men would only love one another, they 
would not try to kill each other. Unfor- 
tunately, they do not all love; nor has a 
way been found to make them do so. 

In contrast with}the advocates of a 
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moral revolution are two of the writers, 
one of whom is the clergyman writing 
about religion, who declares that the 
effort to change sentiments by oral 
persuasion is foolish—futile as belief in 
magic. The other is the economist, 
facet Viner, who is wholly unconvinced 

y these modern moralists. “It is a 
long, long time between moral revolu- 
tions,” he writes, and we must either let 
the problems run their full course or deal 
with them on a pre-millennial basis, 
since moral preaching can operate as 
an anesthetic which paralyzes all effort 
to find concrete remedies for concrete 
problems. 

Mr. Viner, in his brilliant paper, 
refutes, one by one, the current ideas of 
the relation of economic conditions to 
war. He admits that possible economic 
causes of war may exist either in conflicts 
of national economic interests or in the 
existence of economic conditions which 
operate to make countries willing to go 
to war in pursuit of interests that are not 
economic. The socialist doctrine that 
capitalism is the cause of war and also 
the communist view that class conflict 
leads to wars are stripped of all plausi- 
bility. His conclusion is not that there 
is no cure for war but that even the eco- 
nomic part of the cure must be sought 
largely through international political 
means. 

The theologian, James Adams, in the 
concluding chapter of the book, advances 
the doctrine that all men are religious, in 
actuality if not by intention. Some know 
that they are religious and others are 
unaware of it and are “covertly”’ religious. 
All conservatives are religious people of 
the “sacramental” type, while their 
opponents are of the “prophetic” or 
protesting type, with whom the author 
finds himself in sympathy. The argument, 
however unconvincing, is very clever. 
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In addition, there are chapters written 
from the standpoints of sociology, law, 
psychology, and philosophy. 

E.iswortuH Faris 
Emeritus, University of Chicago 


Lake Forest, Lllinois 
Antiphilosophical 
NATURALISM AND THE Human Spirit, 
edited by Yervant H. Krikorian. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 


1944. X+397 pp. $4.50. 

In order to sustain itself, naturalism 
must evidently broaden its grounds so 
far that nature becomes identical with the 
whole of being, or else it must account 
for the transcendental objects of non- 
naturalistic philosophies in terms of a 
restricted conception of nature such as 
positivism, materialism, or phenome- 
nalism. If the first alternative is adopted, 
such inclusiveness will give rise to 
troublesome consequences: reason, idea, 
ethical and aesthetic insight, along with 
their correlative objects, will stand along- 
side the objects of concrete experience, 
lacking explesiations while if the other 
alternative has the favor, there must 
be a demonstration that non-empirical 
objects are fully explainable in positivistic 
terms. For instance, it is necessary to 
show, in the latter alternative, that a 
priori epistemological or ontological forms 
are fictitious. This has never been shown, 
in spite of much trying. Whenever it 
was attempted, it fell short, having to 
plead that further inquiry would at some 
future time accomplish the proof, or else 
committing the fatal error of using 
a priori categories itself. Although the 
present volume contains several docu- 
ments of much vigor and worth, it makes 
hardly any progress toward resolving 
ideal objects into concrete ones or toward 
pluralistic reconciliation of them all. 

The contributors, who are chiefly 
disciples of John Dewey and the late 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, include 
Sidney Hook, Sterling P. Laniteoche, 
Ernest Nagel, J. H. Randall, Jr., and 
Herbert W. Schneider, among others. 
They are sharply opposed to any doctrine 
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or proceeding which would reduce mind, 
ethical sense, or any higher attribute to 
something lower, such as brute matter, 
On the other hand, nearly all of them 
deny any kind of transcendental status to 
mind or to moral or religious objects. 
These objects are to be explained in 
empirical terms entirely, in accordance 
with scientific standards. 

But in this book they certainly are not 
so explained. Mind “must be analyzed 
as behavior, since behavior is the only 
aspect of mind which is open to experi- 
mental examination.”” One might expect 
a philosopher to question the fitness of 
naturalism (in the sense here) to account 
for mind if this is a consequence of it. 
No one has ever demonstrated that 
whatever is in mind is also, and observ- 
ably, in action or expression, though it is 
only upon such a premise that the 
doctrine here could stand; nor is there 
any probability that such is the case, 
unless it should be in creatures that lack 
ratiocinative powers. With ethical and 
aesthetic ideas the case is just as unsatis- 
factory. It is argued that ethical prin- 
ciples are only choices, which, including 
“ultimate values,” are explainable genet- 
ically, that is, psychologically and 
sociologically. Aesthetic judgments have 
reference to the example of “a normal 
aesthetic perceiver,” whom the natur- 
alist despairs of describing satisfactorily, 
though we do learn that this hypothetical 
connoisseur is “often able to behold 
objects intransitively.”” Nothing implicit 
in the argument, so far as I can see, 
excludes the possibility that the ethics of 
a thief is good ethics, provided he is well 
connected (adjusted) with other thieves; 
nor could a critic who might venture to 
rest on the doctrine of this book deny 
that a saw is as good as a sonnet in case 
“the norm” liked the saw as much as 
the sonnet and with equal intransitivity 
(fixation). 

The case for naturalism, as it is con- 
ceived by these writers, is chiefly ex- 
pounded in a chapter entitled “The 
Categories of Naturalism,” by William 
R. Dennes, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. In place of matter, motion, and 
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energy, the categories of earlier natu- 
ralism, contemporary naturalism makes 
use of event, quality, and relation, which 
“designate aspects of existents which are 
actually given in experience.” Since 
the category of relation is distinctly 
metaphysical in most of its history, it is 
interesting to see the treatment of it here. 
Should it be resolved into plain empirical 
terms, the case for this brand of natu- 
ralism would be very much advanced. 
But Mr. Dennes has failed to accomplish 
that. He can only cite concrete objects 
to show us what is the relation of 
“betweenness,” for example. This may 
be empirically sufficient, but it barel 
touches the problem of relation. Wit 
his other categories the case is not much 
better. He says: “One cannot say 
strictly what one means by ‘event’ or 
‘quality’ or ‘relation.’”” But presumably 
he would not deny that one can know 
what these are; in which case the knowing 
will seem to be transcendental—and his 
labor in behalf of empirical naturalism is 
lost. And if he denies the knowability 
of relations while still acknowledging 
their reality, his doctrine is no less 
a failure. 

Other chapters are similarly defective, 
especially a very murky one in which the 
attempt is made to show that knowledge 
is social, when the mere citations made 
to the contrary are so cogent, as against 
the thesis itself, that the result is much 
closer to disproof than to proof. But in 
contrast to these weaknesses of the book, 
there are some four essays which make it 
a work of considerable weight. One is by 
John Dewey, entitled “Antinaturalism 
in extremis.” Mr. Dewey has rarely 
been so forceful or so unanswerable. 
Theists suffer a blow in the few pages of 
this powerful document from which they 
cannot expect to recover soon. On the 
other hand, a very just and elevated 
apology for religion, without miracle, 
unintelligibility, or otherworldliness, is 
found in the graceful chapter contributed 
by Mr. Lamprecht. There is also a 
finely analytical contribution on the 
history of philosophy by George Boas; 
but it is not easily reconciled with the 
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narrowness and thinness of the majority 
conception of naturalism. Finally, we 
may mention a fascinating chapter on 
“The Unnatural,” by Mr. Schneider, 
achieving the same degree of fineness in 
analysis, plus catholicity of view, which 
diaimpmielioe the one by Mr. Boas. 

The general bearing of the book is 
rather away from philosophy and toward 
science, and yet the p nde by Mr. 
Dennes, having all but dismissed philos- 
ophy, gravely concludes that science is in 
need sf ehilidsonhey Philosophic questions 
would vanish, no doubt, if naturalism, 
in the form of uncritical empiricism, were 
to prevail. It is hard to see how any- 
thing that might pass for science could 
survive, in that event. Epistemological 
nihilism is implicit in the general position 
of most of these writers; hence it is no 
— that their results are anti- 
philosophical. This does no justice to 
naturalism as such, nor to its status 
with those who are not professional 
philosophers. Powerful justification of 
naturalism, in the sense of complete 
this-worldliness, can be given (as it was 
by Spinoza), but not on the poor grounds 
found in most of the contributions to 
this book. 

Peter A. CARMICHAEL 
Louisiana State University 


Collected Addresses and Articles 


A University Is a PLace—a Spirit, dy 
Frank LeRond McVey. Lexington, 
Kentucky: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1944. «xix +458 pp. $3.50. 
The American public expects its college 

presidents to speak. More than that, 

the American public expects its college 
presidents to speak on varied and sundry 
occasions and on varied and sundry 
themes. With a minimum of protest, 
most college presidents accept this ex- 
pectation as a part of their job. When 
the program chairman or the club 
president wires his invitation, as often 
as is humanly possible the answer is 

“Yes.” There is no occasion for wonder, 

therefore, that when the addresses are 

later immortalized in cold print, they 
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appear painfully superficial and glitter- 
ingly platitudinous. 

The addresses of America’s college 
presidents, with few glorious exceptions, 
do not make stirring reading. ost of 
us are not phrasemakers. Most of us 
are not orators. Most of us are not 
sufficiently versatile to say anything 
significant on a subject apart from our 
narrow field of specialization—and some 
critics will omit even that last clause 
of exception. 

Frank LeRond McVey is one of the 
distinguished college administrators of 
the historic interim between our two 
world wars. The present tense is deserved, 
for, although he retired from the presi- 
dency of the University of Kentucky in 
1940 after twenty-three years of devoted 
and loyal service, he carries with honor 
the title, President Emeritus. And Mrs. 
McVey tells us in her charming intro- 
duction that, although he is “retired from 
the exacting labors of university admin- 
istration [he] studies, writes, lectures, 
paints, gardens, works on various com- 
mittees, and thoroughly enjoys the com- 
pany of friends and family.” 

A University Is a Place—a Spirit is a 
collection of President McVey’s addresses. 
Most of them come from his years at the 
University of Kentucky. A few go back 
to the period when he served as president 
of the University of North Dakota. 
Together, the addresses number about 
ninety. Some are reproduced in whole, 
some in part; some are from manuscript, 
some from scattered notes or partial 
outline. 

The addresses are arranged in seven 
general classifications. Education rightly 
is given the largest emphasis. There are 
the addresses, and these are among the 
best, which deal with the life of the 
University of Kentucky. In addition, 
there is a classification entitled, “The 
University and the President,” and 
another, “The University and the State.” 
Mr. McVey was an artist by avocation, 
and he chose on several occasions to 
speak on the art spirit. Before he 
turned to college administration, he had 
served as chairman of Minnesota’s first 
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tax commission, and, against the back- 
ground of those two years and out of his 
doctoral studies in economics, he spoke 
with ease and authority on many of the 
problems of industry and taxes. Both 
‘The Art Spirit” and “Economics” serve 
as divisional heads for the book. The 
last general classification is ““‘ Democracy— 
Our Heritage.” 

Mrs. McVey has undertaken the col- 
lecting and editing of her husband’s 
papers as a labor of love. No one 
reading the addresses will doubt Mr. 
McVey’s affection for his adopted state 
of Kentucky nor his unfailing devotion 
to the University. One will be aware, 
too, of his “inquiring mind and wide 
range of interest.” 

But the lasting memorial to Frank 
LeRond McVey will not be a book of 
addresses. His proper memorial is the 
growing University of Kentucky. 

KENNETH IrRviING Brown 
Denison University 


A Basis for Future Benefits 
“NortH TExAs REGIONAL UNIon List oF 

SERIALS,” edited by Stanley W. Hoole. 

Denton, Texas: North Texas State 

Teachers College, 1943. xvilit+532 pp. 

(Paper) $3.00. 

This compilation is at once the product 
of co-operative enterprise and the basis 
for future benefits to the North Texas 
Regional Libraries. The members of 
this organization are located in three 
cities at the points of a thirty-odd-mile 
triangle: Southern Methodist University 
and Dallas Public Library at Dallas; 
Texas Christian University, Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, and Fort 
Worth Public Library at Fort Worth; 
and Texas State College for Women and 
North Texas State Teachers College at 
Denton. In general, the plan follows 
that used in the Union List of Serials in 
the Libraries of the United States and 
Canada and, also, includes newspapers 
and serials important in the region. 

On pages x and xi, Mr. Hoole presents 
an analysis of the 4,526 titles held by the 
seven libraries. From these figures it 
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appears that, of the 8,494 files of serials in 

e seven libraries, only 17 per cent are 
complete. But even more startling is 
the low percentage of completeness in 
closed files, less en 12 per cent. The 
relatively large number of incomplete 
files emphasizes the desirability of allo- 
cating broken files to the libraries in 
which they will be most useful. The 
information available in this union list 
will make it possible for the member 
institutions to co-ordinate their serials 
acquisition policies with distinct advan- 
tage to the North Texas Regional 
i vatien. Unnecessary duplication of 
subscriptions and binding for many titles 
can be eliminated if responsibility for 
maintaining specified titles is assigned 
to each library. A constructive plan of 
acquisition will result in a greater expan- 
sion of library resources than could have 
been expected from the unco-ordinated 
purchasing of the past. 

Unless this group of libraries is pd es 
similar projects in the clusters of colleges 
described in the American Council on 
Education’s Report on Cooperation and 
Coordination in Higher Education might 
be organized with beneficial results, 
specifically, the consolidation of broken 
files, the elimination of unnecessary 
duplication, more extensive serial col- 
lections, and more intensive utilization of 
collections through reciprocal use. 

A. Morrit 
University of Texas 


A Convincing Case 
Tue Case ror Examinations, dy J. L. 

Brereton. New York: Macmillan Com- 

pany, 1944. viii+226 pp. $2.25. 

On the first page of this book, J. L. 
Brereton makes a case for examinations 
as an essential part of the educative proc- 
ess. ‘‘Examinations fulfill a double 
function—they are a mobilizing force in 
education, and they provide a means of 
testing its results.” 

Part One of the book sets forth and 
elucidates certain general principles un- 
derlying the examination system. An 
examination is recognized to be an 
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effective instrument in stimulating the 
activity of students 


provided . . . it carries with it a reward for 
success suited to the student’s requirements; 
. . . its regulations are neither too lenient 
nor too stringent in relation to the circum- 
stances in which the students are working; 
. - » it is known to be fairly conducted; . . . 
the standard of its tests is seen by the students 
to be suitably related to their abilities 
(pages 14-15). 


In the consideration of examinations as 
a means of testing the results of educa- 
tion, standards of attainment and meth- 
ods of marking are discussed in detail. A 
careful analysis of internal and external 
examinations, including a chart of the 
gradations between them, favors external 
examinations as exerting the greater 
influence upon both teachers and students 
as well as co-ordinating the work of 
schools. Part One also contains a com- 
petent historical survey of the develop- 
ment of examinations into an integral 
part of the English educational system 
during the past eighty years. 

In Part Two, Mr. Brereton proposes 
changes in organization of syllabuses and 
examinations to fit them to present-day 
needs. He urges the establishment of a 
series of representative national councils, 
one for a main subject, to modify and 
co-ordinate existing school curriculums. 
To this he adds the recommendation of 
regional organization of examinations 
adjusted to local needs, the examining 
body to be made up of representatives of 
universities as well as of teachers in the 
schools examined and other educational 
authorities. These proposed reforms are 
supported by concrete and detailed sug- 
gestions for their realization. 

The Norwood Committee “Report on 
Curriculum and Examinations” with its 
condemnation of the examination system 
and advocacy of a substitution of internal 
for external examinations is criticized in 
a final chapter. The educational philos- 
ophy on which the Norwood Report is 
based is repudiated for one which stresses 
the interconnection of theoretical knowl- 
edge and practical problems. 
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Firsthand experience over a period of 
sixteen years with the organization of the 
Cambridge Scholarship Examinations has 
well prepared Mr. Brereton for the task 
he undertakes in this book. Abundant 
illustrative material, aptly inserted, and 
a clarity of expression make his a 
convincing case for examinations. 

VERA FRENCH 
Swarthmore College 


The Responsibility of the 
Classicist 
HERBERT NEWELL COUCH 
[Continued from page 404) 


of those who think in terms of means 
or devices rather than of ultimate 
objectives.’ In our own day, political 
philosophy preaches salvation through 
high tariff or low tariff, through 
democracy or socialism—in short, 
through a series of expedients, each 
of which is zealously espoused by one 
faction and passionately opposed by 
another. And in the intensity of 
honest conviction, we forget the 
simple and universally valid objec- 
tives of liberal education. 

The classicist enjoys, therefore, 
both the responsibility and the oppor- 
tunity to hold before his students a 
positive program of clear thinking 
and universal truth. He takes as his 
model, a civilization in which men, 
lacking all the intricate mechanical 
contrivances of modern times, relied 
for the development of their way of 
life on clarity of discernment and 
honesty of judgment. These are qual- 


7Cf. Sir Richard Livingstone, Greek Ideals and 
Modern Life, “Martin Classical Lectures,” Vol. V. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1935, p. 92; see also the Rede Lecture by the 
same author, Plato and Modern Education, New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1944, p. 26. 
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ities of the mind that are coveted as 
attainments for every student of the 
liberal arts. It is the task of the 
classicist to use the superb and 
simple inheritance of which he is the 
present custodian to serve the larger 
ends of culture in the American 
college. [Vol. XVI, No. 8] 


An Open Letter Addressed 
to a Dean 


H. A. BASILIUS 
[Continued from page 431) 


jective evaluation will always remain 
distinctly secondary in our program. 

Finally, I should tell you that we 
have tried to perfect a questionnaire 
which students fill out at the end of 
the semester (the questionnaire is not 
read or tabulated till after the final 
marks have been tabulated and 
officially recorded) in which we try 
our level best to get them to express 
themselves on the effect on them of 
all aspects of our program. The 
questionnaire shows an overwhelming 
consensus that students both enjoy 
and profit from the program and 
that they regard it as an exceedingly 
meritorious innovation. The increase 
in registration from semester to 
semester corroborates this, as does 
the increasing number of students’ 
requests for extension of the program. 
As you know, limitations of space and 
teaching personnel have lately com- 
pelled us to refuse registrations and 
have also made it impossible to 
expand the program into the field 
of adult education where it would be 
a superb “natural.” 

[Continued in December] 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


. “Why College Presidents Wear Out,” by 


Hiram Haydn, New York Times Maga- 

zine, September 16, 1945. 

Verisimilitude and humor are combined 
in this description, by the editor of The 
American Scholar, of the life expectancy, 
the routine, and the qualifications of the 
average college president. 

At the time this article was written, 
there were sixty vacancies to be filled 
among American college and university 
presidencies. The ideal candidate for 
them, Mr. Haydn believes, should possess 
unlimited patience, a nice sense of balance, 
the right degree of tolerance, and a sense 
of humor; + should be just but not 
squeamish, urbane but not sophisticated, 
something of a businessman and a 
scholar. “Such men are as rare as four- 
leaf clovers on Times Square.” 

To Mr. Haydn’s list as quoted should 
be added the qualification of sufficient 
physical endurance to survive the routine 
of the average day in the life of a college 
president, aun progresses, in the sample 
given, from an early start with a 
telephone complaint from Professor Jones 
that he has not been appointed to the 
Humanities Subcommittee of the Postwar 
Curriculum Faculty Committee, to an 
appointment with a prominent alumnus 
who is dissatisfied with the showing of 
the football team and “demands action 
and a new coach,” to a late-evening 
discussion with his wife “who is dis- 
appointed at not being elected vice 
president of the Faculty Square Dancing 
Association, and attributes her defeat to 
Mrs. Oblique, the wife of a professor who 
did not succeed to headship of the 
poe Department, as expected.” 

ince few jobs make more demands or 
require greater versatility than that of 
an academic presidency, the question 
arises, What are the inducements to 
become a college president? Prestige, 
perhaps; salary, maybe; real enjoyment of 
the work and the life, occasionally. 
_ But before you apply for one of these 
sixty vacancies, take warning from the 
variant of the old saying suggested 
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by the author: “You can’t be right if 
you’re president.” At any rate, “not all 
the time to all your constituents” who 
in order of “formidability are trustees, 
alumni, citizenry, faculty, and students. 

It’s no sinecure at ten or twenty 
thousand a year.” 


“An Historian Looks at the Young 
Entry,” by Royer B. Merriman, 
Atlantic Monthly, October, 1945. 

In May, 1940, Mr. Merriman, pro- 
fessor of history at Harvard from 1902 to 
1945, and a veteran of the first World 
War, was asked to sign a student anti-war 

tition. His answer was in substance: 

‘The petition should be tossed into the 

ash barrel . . . the students totally fail 

to see the moral issue.” 

This article, appearing in print a 
month after the death of the author, was 
not prompted by a desire for justification 
of the attitude he took on the question of 
American participation in World War II, 
but by a desire to help 
preclude the possibility of the same cataclysm 
happening again [by] preventing the oncoming 
generation of American youth... from 
growing up as blind to patent facts as were 
its predecessors when World War II began. 
“For,” as a wise man said to me the other 
day, “it is, after all, only a matter of 
education.” 

And what should be the essential features 
of the education which will bring our youth 
to a full realization of its responsibilities? 


Mr. Merriman answers the question he 
poses by offering a program, with the 
reservation that it is only a “fraction 
of the sum total of the ideal education of 
the age that lies before us.” He believes 
that we need to recast the entire educa- 
tional scheme of our colleges and devote 
a much larger portion of it to history 
and to modern languages. “Linguistic 
inhibitions have been, for centuries, a 
chief cause of Anglo-Saxon isolationism— 
ability to read, if not speak, one or two 
modern languages besides our own is a 

rime requisite for a man who wants to 
f his country shoulder her respon- 
sibilities as a world power.” 
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Of even more importance than lin- 
guistic equipment is a “knowledge of the 
principal events of the past.” The 
author believes that a study of United 
States history and institutions should be 
followed by one of the European back- 
ground, an understanding of which is 
indispensable. 

A third condition of Mr. Merriman’s 
educational plan is that the selection of 
teachers by university and college presi- 
dents must be made with far greater care 
than it has been in recent years, for two 
reasons: teachers will exert an increasing 
influence on their students in the coming 
years, and their personalities will out- 
weigh the topics they teach. Admitting 
that the first duty of the research worker 
in history is to doubt, teachers of the 
subject should make their instruction 

sitive, so as to “give students a solid 
oundation of facts whose truth is uni- 
versally accepted, not a mere process of 
debunking which leaves no solid ground- 
work on which to build. . . . After all, 
one must have a building built before one 
attempts to tear it down.” And, unlike 
the Nazis who during the past decade 
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or more have built on a foundation of 
misrepresentation, distortion, and false- 
hood, “we have the immense advantage 
that the fundamental facts which need to 
be kept constantly before our students’ 
eyes are based on truth and not on lies.” 

Mr. Merriman suggests that the 
employment of able returning veterans as 
teachers would be a splendid way to see 
to it that [our students] remember the 
plain straight facts about the German 
cn oy which in social-science courses or 
‘Allied Topics” are likely to be glossed 
over, explained away, or confined to the 
background, by means of “psychoan- 
alytical,” “socioeconomic,” and “pro- 
gressivistic” interpretations, with the 
result that the perpetuation of the legend 
of the Herrenvolk and Pan-Germanism 
will again find us off guard. 

“Germany,” writes General Eisenhower, 
“is unrepentent, with the majority of her 
people denying war guilt.” She needs con- 
stant, careful, and suspicious watching, and it 
is a principal object of the educational pro- 
gram outlined ...to make certain that 
that watching remains constant, careful, and 
suspicious. 
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